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REASONS WHY. 



My Lord, 

Although this be far from the first time: 
that you have listened to my suggestions, acted 
upon them, and done good, and gained honour 
by so acting ; yet, as I am now to call your atr 
tention to many matters, some of which will he 
new to you, and many of which are of such a 
kind as that few would mention them at all, and 
perhaps none would do it in the plain words that 
I shall use, I must intreat your particular at- 
tention. In order that I may not be accused of 
any attempt to intrude where I may not be wel- 
come, or make a claim upon attention which is 
pre-occupied^ I shall begin by mentioning one qt. 

B 
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two of the reasons why I make my representation 
to you, and make it in this public manner. 

In the first place, nobody else dares do it. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, no human 
being that has any chance of being listened to, 
dares stand up in his own person and make an 
honest representation to a minister. The mo- 
ment that an individual comes within the sphere 
of courtly attraction — that the atmosphere of the 
treasury fans him, even in fancy, he falls prone and 
worships. The air is fat with the fiunes of loaves 
and fishes ; the appetite is whetted apace ; and 
there is a lurking something which takes all pa- 
triotism and independence out of the individual, 
and makes him ready to sell country, soul, and 
all, for place. No matter for his words, no matter 
though the shouts of the many-headed monster 
should bellow incessantly at his heels, and he 
should seem to have no idol but that — ^his price 
18 in the inverse tatio of his pretensions ; and the 
louder hebawls he may be bought for the less. All 
ages have shown this, and you have experienced 
it yourself, in many instances, which I need not 
mention, because you are not provided with one 
of an opposite kind. Send me blindfolded among 
any set of persons you please, that have scented 
the fiimes of the treasury, either to wish or to 
have, and more so if only to wish ; bid me fetch 
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you thence a state executioner; and odt I could 
lead him as blithely as ever a, bride was led to the 
akar by the man she adored. 

It is this which makes our pretended public 
reformers so useless — so much worse than use* 
less; which makes them lumber in the high- 
way to useful improvement. At Land's End or 
John O^Groat^s, anindiiddual man may express a 
yeiy honest but a very useless opinion upon public 
matters : send him to Truro or Thurso, and the 
corporation fog will shake him ; bring him to St. 
Stephens, or the other house, and he will be in an 
ague. The reasons are obviou&^-inseparable 
from human nature in its individual character. 
The care of their own fortunes, whether in the 
making or the marring, of them, is the primary 
object with all men, and never will yield to any 
other ; and, therefore, how much soever a man 
may say for the public, he has all along an under 
feeling which lies nearer to his heart, that, when 
opportunity enables him to do, the deed will 
be all for himself and own advantage. Another 
thing : an individual, in order to be heard, must 
belong to something — ^must be of some dass or 
party ; that class or party, be it which it may, 
is just as much limed to sin, glued to corrup- 
tion, as any other;, and, therefore, as he can at- 
tack only a part, the other part attacks him in 

B2 
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return; and a party squabble ensues, in which 
each is wholly occupied in guarding and protect* 
ing its own corruptions, and they are only to be 
pacified by a fresh corruption that shall for a time 
saturate the cupidity of both. Look back at the 
political history oif this country, to any dis- 
tance that your vision will carry, and you will 
find that this has invariably been the case : who- 
ever has fought, has fought for a privileged 
something — an advantage not merited ; and the 
object has been to keep that, and get a little 
more. This has all along been Tory principle, 
and Whig principle, and Independent principle, 
and all the principles that can be named; and 
therefore, to those who have not been politicians 
all political principle has been ** the bitter 
principle.'' I need not fatigue your Lordship 
with the details: all the cases are proofs, and 
there is not a single exception. 

Even when a man comes forward upon new^ 
grounds, grounds which when set down upon 
paper read like the song of an angd, we are 
not safe with him. The band raised by a mili- 
tary adventurer may not be so formidable to the 
state as the invading army of an established legi- 
timate ; but, so far as it goes, it is always more 
harassing and ruinous to the people, who are the 
consumed and not the consumers in every case of 
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hostility. Fighting is ever the same in principle, 
whether it be carried on with weapons or with 
wits, with swords or with speeches ; and you 
know that an executive or a senate always 
works the better the nearer that it approaches in 
dbcipline to a well-regulated army. If there is not 
devotion to the leader, nothing effective can be 
done ; and ^^ To your tents, O Israel T had better 
be the cry. Upon this principle, the new man — 
the champion of independence, who sets up for 
himself, necessarily embodies in himself more of 
the despot, than the professed adherent of an 
old party. Without somebody at his heels he 
is nothing ; and, for once to cite an example, an 
O'^Connell without Catholics would be like a wea- 
thercock without a turret — Clumber in the mud, 
indicating nothing, and heeded by nobody. Now, 
under whatever pretence he may, the popular 
man comes in as a leader, and his glory — ^that 
which is dearest to liim, that for which alone he 
cares — is altogether in leading. So much is this 
the case, that you cannot inflict upon the majo- 
rity of those persons a greater misfortune, or surer 
cause of humiliation and ruin, than to grant 
them the very thing for which they clamour. 
Lop off all the odd money — all the shillings, 
and pence, and fiuthings, from the estimates, 
and Joseph Hume would squat down in Dhv/rncu 
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(in desolation and woe) upon his hams, like ti 
learned pundit, in the lobby of the House of 
Commons, for the whole term of his mortal life. 

For these reasons, and they could be extended 
to any number of esjunples, and prove true in 
them all, there is no man, standing in his own 
personal character as man, that dares gire to you, 
or to any other minister, a perfectly candid and 
straight-forward opinion upon the affairs of the 
nati(m ; and in addition to these, which are ixtm 
separable from the mere fact of standing for*- 
ward publicly, erery man is ccdled round and 
round by the ties of private life, in such a man^ 
ner, that, if his opinion has weight to which any 
party would listen, there is always somebody 
which the honest expression of it would offend* 
Thus, besides the suspicious character of that 
which is expressed, there is no divining what ex^ 
t^it of sinister purpose may be coudied under it. 
The only man that dares to speak out— to say any* 
thing of the influence which the connexions hare 
upon the opinion itself-^ precisely die man to 
whom nobody will listen: he who stands aloof 
from sodety and connexion, who despises party 
and specious leadership; and though, when he 
atates the truth with more than usual force and 
eflbct, some may give hia manner a momentary 
applause, none la effected by his matto^. The 
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•wodi will admixe tbe words in which IXHth i« 
dothed by any body, but it will not heed the 
truth itself unless that be backed and suf^rted 
by authority. 

Some will be very apt to say, that you may 
obtain all the necessary information from public 
opinian. Now these are two very weU-soimding 
words ; but to me^ they have always appeared to 
have much the siune import as die whistling of 
the rustic — 

*' He whistled as lie went for toant cf thought/* 

What do people mean by public opinion ? I have 
often sou^ most anxiously fiir its meaning ; but 
instead of that, I have never bem able to be sure 
that I had found public opinion itselE I have 
met with abimdance of opinionB that were pubUo 
no doubt, and Boores of them mi the same sub- 
ject that were ail contradictory of each odiar; 
but beyond such subjects as the season and the 
weather, and the latter is a most debateable one, 
I do not diink that I have met with any thing 
that could be called puUic opimon. If I weie 
to take what appears to me as the most general 
approximati(Hi to public opinion, as spoloeii 
among the people of this country, it would be 
aome nich dismid dogma as this: ^^ Every thing 
easting is bad ; and every dbange of which it is 
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susceptible would make it worse C^ and those who 
can deduce any rule of conduct from this, are 
ieartDy welcome to it. 

When the appeal is made to particular in« 
Btances, the result is not more satisfactory. When 
any measure is wished to be carried or opposed 
in the Houses of Parliament, rolls of parchment 
from all parts of the country, inscribed with 
names, are laid upon the tables of those Houses, 
and appealed to by the orators, as public opinion. 
You of course know the origin, the workmg, and 
the value of these rolls, and so do I ; and I 
doubt not that you will agree with me, though 
not in a public opinion (mine in this case is a 
private one) that if you would make me sure 
that the whole power of the government would 
be exerted for any one measure, be it what it 
might, I could find you as many skins of public 
opinion in favour of it as would fill Westminster 
Hall. Those matters are in their origin always 
private, and are just as much grounded upon the 
private views and interests of the parties with 
whom they originate, as the most mercantile or 
even mercenary transactions of their lives, the 
opinions upon which they are studious to keep as 
'^ivate as ever they can. 

I mention these things as matters of fact, and 
not as matters of censure : to blame men for fol- 
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lowing their o^u interests, would be ftbout as sane 
and as mucli to the purpose as to blame any in-^ 
dividual of the race for not having three hands 
or two pairs of legs. It has been the mode of 
human action in all nations and all i^es, and 
under every degree and shade of civilization ; 
and as we really know nothing about the laws 
and principles of human nature further than 
what we see men do, we must regard it as the 
result of a law or principle which is universal. I 
am aware that that which calls itself the public 
will not like very well to be told that it has no 
opinion ; but when it convinces me that it has 
one, I shall be most happy to confess that I am 
in error. 

At the present time, and, so far as one can 
judge, at all past times, opinion has been every 
way as arbitrary as rule ; and that notion extends 
the furthest which is trumpeted the most loudly. 
That which you cry may be abused, and men 
may deride you when you first cry it ; but pro- 
claim away, and time and lungs will get you 
hearers and believers. The opinions that are 
most current in conversation are never those that 
are best founded. The reflective have no time 
to propagate their opinions ; and thus that which 
circulates is the production of the gossipping and 
the idle ; and as every one through whose hands 

b3 
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it pasties gives it 41 twist, it is trae osly by aod* 
dent, or rather by miiade. 

<< But the press V* Ay, the press— -whal; por^ 
tioB of it is to be credited? Facts are pur- 
chased at the rate of one penny per line ; and 
opinions and conjectures are fabricated to fill up 
the blanks. If a particular advertisement does 
not come in to prevent the calamity, there is a 
rumour of war, of a change in the administration, 
or of some dire calamity in foreign parts. The 
newspaper is ^< made to sell ;^ and all the efforts 
of the parties are directed to that object Then 
they have their parties and their prgudices; 
and those who express the opinions have their 
information at second hand, are seldom very 
capable of judging, and so that they can but 
make noise enough in the world, they have no; 
urgent motive for vexing themselves with judg- 
ing. Once, when a subject of much public 
talk was weighing in the legidative balance, I 
called upon a gentleman who is accounted, and 
justly accounted, tme of the most acute and gene* 
rally informed connected with the piAlic presSi 
and asked him how matters were coming on. 
'< I have not read a pap» but our own, for this 
week,^ was his laconic and intelligent answcB. 
And why should it be otherwise ? The people 
want news ; and when the romance of to^y is 
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I m 

not true, a hesriag is eiunved fiir that of to- 
morrow. Tlie short chnatMm of any thing stated 
bjr it, is agpumt the press as a vdikle (^pemuu 
nent infoimalion. If the same story were le^ 
peated, the paper would lose its interest ; and 
therefore they must change and be changed; 
and to-day^s is preferred to yesterday^s, just be* 
CMise it is later, and without any refinence what- 
ever to ihe comparathre merits of the contesots. 

Thus it really does iqipear, that tb^se is no 
person thi^ can offar plain and unsc^histicated 
advice to a minister, but some such personage as 
myself; and I really can think upon no way of 
offering it, so likdy to be success&l, as that which 
I have adopted. Of the quality of the advice 
I shall say nothing — ^that must spedk for itself; 
but I can see no influencing circumstance that 
can make it other than honest. This, it may also 
be thought, would be best judged of by the opinion 
itself; and that of oodrse is the ultimate standard 
by which it must be tried. I must, however, be 
permitted to state that I really do not see what 
oould bias me upon the subject. I have notlu^g 
aa account of which to be gratified or disap- 
pointed, or to have expectation or dread of what 
may happen in one way or another. I strike my 
faalaiioe with the world evieiy day; and part 
when we may, or how we may, we shall be quits* 
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In the second place, I am of opinion that you, 
my Lord, are the only person to whom the opi-^ 
nions that I am to state could with any .propriety 
be addressed, because you are the only person 
that can dare to act upon them ; and if the oppor- 
tunity be let slip, years, ages, centuries, may pass 
before we meet with another. Do not suppose 
that I mean to flatter you, for though some would 
consider what I have stated as praise, there are 
others who would look upon it as censure ; and I 
do not so much allude to you as an individual, in 
which capacity I have no concern whatever with 
you, as a public man, who has risen to the high-» 
est oifice in the state, through a combination 
of circumstances that should and must have left 
you free from many of the trammels, with which 
by far the greater number of those who have held 
the same high station have been fettered. 

You, my Lord, are a production of those 
eventful times, which, out of the greatest appa* 
Tent evil that ever visited the world, have, by 
the wonderful workings of that Providence^ 
which all of us must admire and none of us can 
trace, brought the greatest good, the most im- 
portant revolution for the better, that is to b6 
found in the annals of the human race. I speak 
it without cant, my Lord; but really, if the whole 
miccession of events up to 1815 bad, in 1790, 
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been revealed to the wisest man that ever lired, 
and he had been called upon, from these data^ 
to show a general improvement in the nations, a 
Uberality of sentiment, a reciprocity of good 
feeling, an arousal to useful energy, and att 
advancement in all things that are calculated to 
make men great and happy, he would have 
flung the whole aside as an imposition, and ex- 
claimed, " Who can bring good out of evil ?^ The 
fact is, however, undeniable ; and as it has been so 
contrary to what would have been the result of 
our former judgment, we must either set it down 
as a miracle— a violation of the ordinary laws of 
human society, or admit our previous ignorance 
of those laws in theory, and our consequent devia- 
tion from them in practice. The latter, though 
the more humiliating to our vanity, though the 
more calculated to confound the idols of our 
former adoration, is the more rational. There 
has been, therefore, no miracle ; there has only 
been a discovery, and a very important discovery 
in the laws of human society; and if those who 
have the means and the power, neglect or delay 
to apply that discovery for good, they will be 
highly culpable — guilty of neglecting the boon 
which Heaven, in the course of events, has re- 
vealed to them. 
. This grand change, of which your Lordship 
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Has 1)een so effident, md theiefiire so honoured 
an instrument, has dtdeSj consisted in shaking 
Ae fotmdations of an idolatry, which has kept 
mankind in thnddom through all ages ; and in 
the adoration of which the people of this ooun- 
try hare been especial derotees. The idol of that 
false worship was precedent— ^^ the wisdom of our 
ancestors,^ words that have probably done more 
harm, or which is the same thing, prevented more 
good, than any words that ever were spoken* 
trhose words, and the actions and practices that 
are grounded upon them, will form the gist of 
what I shall have to say ; and it is because you 
practically know their real value better perhaps 
than any man living, that I address myself to 
you rather than to any one else. 

If on the memoraUe 18th of June, 1815-* 
if upon fifty other occasions that I could men- 
tion, your Lordship had despised and neglected 
all the drcumstaftces that were before you, and 
relied solely upon the wisdom of your ancestors, 
what would at this moment have been the value of 
a crown on the continent <yf Europe? Yom 
acted differently; you knew that the evil was 
mif&cient for the day, and out of the day yom 
laboured to' bring the good ; you laboured, and 
you were eminently successful. There have not 
been wanting those who have said that the events 



of Aose days were mere ^ good fortune.^ 
they point me out a great occorrenoe in pcdificd 
history that stands alone and insulated, not influ- 
enced by any thing antecedent or oo-existent, and 
not in any way bearing upon the future, I shall 
probably be in die way of findmg out what they 
mean by fortune: till then, I must conclude 
that they use that term because they know not 
what they meanr-— a very common case, and one 
in which «11 sounds are equally significant. The 
discovery of the fitct of universal gravitation, and 
of the power o£ steam alone to do the work of 
millions of men, were both of them instances of 
'^ good fortune ;" but it so happ^ed that one was 
the good fortime only of Isaac Newton, and the 
other only of James Watt, the two men who, ac- 
cording to the evidence, devoted the most power- 
ful minds most assiduously to the subjects, under 
the smallest d^ee of trammel and influence 
£rom the wisdom of their ancestors. In like 
manner the battle of Waterloo was the good 
fortune only of Arthur Wellesley, who, as far as 
we can judge from the evidence, fought all his 
battles upon their own merits, upon the drcum- 
■tances diat were before him ; and therefore, in 
most, I may say in all of them, had the good 
fortune to be victorious. I should be glad to be 
informed how the state of things could have been 
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bettered by the study of all the former Wars 
kinder different circumstances, that have taken 
phice since the four kings strove with five in 
the valley of salt. 

In the matter of war, your Lordship must have 
long been convinced of the permanent and exclu- 
sive value of the immediate case, and the Aitility 
of all precedent ; because, upon that principle 
you acted, and were successful. You have 
since had demonstration of another fact, so con< 
trary to your formerly expressed opinion, that it 
may be at least a powerM means of convincing 
you that the system is of universal application, 
and that political, or moral, or any kind of vic- 
tory, is won by the same tactics as military, the 
only difference being in the means. Your Lord- 
ship once said publicly that you ^^ would be mad,^^ 
or some such words, if you attempted to perform 
the duties of Prime Minister ; and the prejudiced 
and the unreflecting have twitted you with the 
saying, alleging, some that the words were 
spoken hypocritically, others that they were ab- 
solutely true. I have not the least doubt that 
they were your honest belief at the time ; because 
it was the general belief that no man could do the 
duties of that office who had not subjected him- 
self to a course of civil study and speech-makings 
not at an consistent with your active and laconic 
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manner in the field. The fact was, that you had 
at that time no knowledge or ezperienc* of the 
matter; and therefore your opinion of it was 
what is called *^ public^ opinion, an opinion 
formed without the evidence. The facts have 
contradicted that opinion ; and all that needs now 
be said on the subject is, that a man should 
never despair of doing any thing, till he has 
gone about it in the right way and failed. That 
was a wise, or at all events, a guarded answer, 
which was given by the Highland chief to the 
Lowland lord. Some proverb-maker, I forget 
who, says, ^< God hath given to some men wis- 
dom and understanding, and to others the art of 
playing on the fiddle.^^ Of the Lord'^s endow- 
ment in the former, nothing remains on record ; 
but he was a great adept in the latter. The 
Chief was on a visit, when his Lordship displayed 
his minstrelsey, and won the plaudits of hid 
guests. Turning to the Chief, he said ^^ Can 
you play on the fiddle ?"" <* I don'^t know, for I 
never tried,^ was the answer ; and more to the 
purpose it could not have been. I shall not fol^ 
low up the parallel, though the Chiers playing 
on the fiddle, and a man who has the requisite 
wisdom and understanding, doing whatever he 
has a mind to do, be more in accordance than 
would at first be believed. 
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Your Lordship has made die experiment, aad 
made it -with a success that is not only very 
widely acknowledged, but very fSdrly bome out by 
the facts ; Und therdn you have gained a victory, 
fiir bom the least important upon your list. Sa- 
tirists have been in the habit of jibing about 
'^ the small qpiandty of wisdom that can govern 
the world'" — though the reeU gov^mozs never 
have been fools, whatever may have been their 
appropriate designation. Your demonstrati0& 
has been fir more important; you have shown 
how little farce and fuss are requisite. It was m 
general and an invetente opinion, that no man 
was fit for that purpose if he had not drudged 
and stucBed in die schools of party politics ; if 
thebeUowings of the senate had not followed the 
c}ose of his periods with the same sound, and 
about the same import, as the pebbles on a beach 
when they follow the retreat of a brawling and 
broken wave. Hie man was not to stand upon 
tile judgment of man, but to oome in eztrinue 
strength. Ancestry, education, an intimate stu^ 
dy of the wisdom of his ancestry, the prop of 
a party, and the plausiUe tongue of an orator. 
His capacity, in short, was not to be in himsd^ 
but in the shadow of something that had gone 
before him ; and he was to overlook and disre- 
gard the present, and regulate his conduct by the 
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past. If we were to ocxniimend a steersmaii wIm^ 
Bittmg widi his fiioe to the stern, should look 
only at a siiig^e Ught behind him, in the guiding 
of his vessel, we should not be accounted yery 
great adepts in navigation ; and yet the seas of 
navigation and politics have thus much in com* 
mon, that firom a single point behind all couxsei 
are the same; so that he who shall steer thus is 
as likely to hit the rock as happen on the fiur*- 
way. In your own ezperienoe, therefore, yoa 
have seen and demonstrated the futility of going 
backward for aasistanoe fiirward; and theiefiire 
yon axe, in point of practical knowledge, of know- 
ledge that has beai acted upon once with com- 
plete success, and may be acted upon again with 
the same, the yeiy same — the only man to ^^ lay 
the ghosts of our ancesUnrs,^ and deliver us and 
our chfldren from the superstitious slaveiy of 
them. 

But ample and practical as your Loidship^s 
knowledge is, that alone would not be sufficient; 
the power is also requisite, and it is there that 
you are most triumphant A mere statesman is 
nothing in comparison ; an orator is sound and 
fury — like the wind, effectless when not in motion; 
and a party-man must flicker to and fro with that. 
But your power is in yourself; your deeds as « 
man are recorded ; and all that courts or oour- 
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tiers have added, howeyer gratefully or jusdy, 
are mere consequences of them, and though taken 
away at this moment, would not lessen your lus- 
tre upon the pages of history by one perceptible 
shade. It is not in the strength of Britain, or 
the thanks of Ireland alone that you stand ; your 
character is before the world, and before it with- 
out a blot. In rising to the highest eminence of 
which the lot of man admits, in the field or in 
the senate, you stand absolved from that which 
Tery few have escaped. With the means of ac- 
cumulating countless millions, I have never heard 
you accused of appropriating a single p^nny ; 
with the facility of attaching and enriching a 
more numerous and powerful party than any man 
of modem times, it does not appear that you ever 
advanced one man so much as a ringle step in 
the army, if you were not justified and called 
upon so to do upon account of his merits. 

I do not find, in the whole volume of history, 
a man who stood upon such vantage ground be^ 
fore ; and I do not see in the circumstances of 
the times, or in any thing to which those can 
lead, the chance of such another. You can 
therefore accomplish, and accomplish with ease 
and certainty, that which no other man existing, 
or in reasonable prospect, woidd dare to attempt, 
or attempting could carry through. 
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Only show that k is just and reasonable, 
and would be of advantage (and the pledge 
of your name would go far towards the proof), 
and where is the opposition that could meet 
you. Your illustrious sovereign would not, he 
knows his people too much and loves them too 
well for opposing any thing that would contribute 
to their general happiness. Your country would 
be at your back, and so would the wise and the 
good alL over the world. What would any 
party or faction do against all that? Why, 
storm, fume, show its weakness, make itself 
ridiculous, and melt away, as has been the case 
before. 

Now, my Lord, just pause and consider whence 
all these advantages accrued. That you were en- 
dowed with talents capable of taking advantage 
of the circumstances in which you have been 
placed, is evident from the very fact of your 
having taken advantage of them ; but you did 
not make the circumstances, and singly you could 
not have met them. Even in the proudest hour 
of your military grandeur, you were not the 
power, you were only the instrument — a most 
excellent and efficient instrument, I admit; but 
still only an instrument. The administration 
which found you in troops, and in all the rnimi* 
tions of war, they vrere not die power either ; 
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they were only instnmieBts : and if .strength had 
not been aflPorded them, they could not have so 
much as bended a rash. Smaller men, those who 
have little to rely upon or be proud of in their 
own departments, are apt to arrogate to them- 
selves that which belongs to others, upon nearly 
the same principle as mean men in private life are 
thieves and cheats ; but you really have no. need, 
absolutely no cause for this false glory ; and the 
whole tenor of your actions shows that, were it 
oWerei to you, you would spurn the gift and de- 
spise the flatterer. In your proper sphere yoa 
have enough, and to spare ; and a man who has 
gold to give away, would not have to beg for 
presents of lead. 

I may therefore say to your Lordship, without 
the least fear of giving offence, that the power of 
the people of England has been the real cause 
of all your greatness, at least such a portion of 
it as that, without that power, you never would 
have been great at all. Out of the skiU of their 
heads, and the dexterity of their hands, came 
" the sinews of war ;^ and but for them and 
their exertions, your bones and those of your 
Iwave companions in arms, might have been 
bleaching in a foreign- wilderness. I am very 
ready to allow that there was a reciprocity of ad- 
vantage ; that the reports of the noble deeds that 
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which, without such stimuli, they could nerer 
have made, and carried them through hardships 
under which they must haye sunk, if there had 
not been a beam of glory above. But still the 
honour has been so much more to you as the effi- 
dent, the public, and the prominent agent, that 
you owe them all the gratitude you can ever pay; 
and now that the course of events has placed you 
in a situation in which you can do them good^ 
the obligation upon you is stronger than it would 
be upon any other man. It is true that any one 
undertaking the same high office, thereby becomes 
bound, both to the severe^ and the people^ 
to promote the public interest as fiur as ever he 
can. But very many have not the means : they 
BBUst work for those who set them up and who 
keep them up ; and after all the poUic routine 
and the private manoeuvring are performed, there 
remains neither capacity nor time for doing much 
for the public. To bolster up the finances, al- 
ways by very clumsy and costly, and sometimes 
by very absurd, and if it were not for their pemi- 
dous consequences, ludicrous means ; to fee one 
party, tempt another, and frighten a third ; and to 
hedge and cog for office, in all the wriggling and 
rinister ways that can be named and imagined; 
have been for too frequently the system in this 
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country ; and are the causes why, in whole wag^ 
gon loads of legislation, there is so much to won- 
der at and so little to admire. 

Of the men by whom these things have been 
done, there have not been many who were under 
any previous obligation to the public ; and when 
they have parted, there has been little gratitude 
to adjust upon either side. You, on the other 
hand, came into office with a prior and powerful 
claim upon you, independently of any that 
may have arisen from the office itself. And you 
have, though in as far as the prosperity and hap-* 
piness of the people of England are concerned 
it be but a very minor case, shown with what 
firmness and temper you can meet a very brawl- 
ing and clamorous opposition— an opposition that 
could appeal to the throne, and all but dare the 
sovereign himself to approve of and sanction your 
measures, however necessary or however salutary. 

I need not say that I allude to what is usually 
called the ^^ Catholic Relief Bill,^' which was in- 
troduced into Parliament by your Lordship, and 
passed into a law in the Session of 1829- I never 
thought that measure one of much intrinsic im- 
portance, either one way or another; and the 
greatest evil got rid of by the bill, certainly was 
the din and clamour that were made about it. 
That it has been taken out of the way is a good 
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thing, because it annually occupied a portion of 
time and a quantity of words which, whether 
they shall be so or not, might be employed to 
better purpose. It has also had another efiect, 
in proving that absurdities need not be continued 
after they have evidently become absurdities, 
upon the pretence that they once were usefol and 
necessary— -a principle, of which, as the practice 
has been found good in one case, reason has been 
^ven why it should be good in every case : — ^the 
principal argument which I intend to submit to 
your Lordship. 

If your Lordship had listened to and believed 
the rumours of fear that were set afloat upon that 
question, you would have been prepared to seej 
erenow, civU war in aU its horrors in these king- 
doms ; and yet, so far as I have been able to 
find out, an additional dog has not died in con- 
sequence of the measure. Yet that was a mea-^ 
sure which. the greatest and wisest of your pre- 
decessors in office had long at heart, but dared 
not to carry. And why not ? Not that the mea- 
sure was in itself a jot more formidable, but that 
they did not stand upon the same high ground 
that you occupy. They were all in awe of some- 
thing which they did not choose to mention; 
while all that you have to fight may be fou^t an 

c 
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CHAPTER IL 



THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 



By the parasites, the flatterers, the expectants 
of that system which fears the truth, and there- 
fore hates understanding and knowledge, those 
words have been attempted to be held up as a 
proverb and a scorn ; but that, instead of mili- 
tating anything against them, is a proof that 
they are true and well chosen. What made 
your Lordship^s march over so many battle fields 
a march of victory ? Was it the mere motion 
of certain masses of matter ? No. It was be- 
cause it was a march of intellect ; because the 
spirit and the understanding of man constantly 
directed the whole. What has made this island, 
once a cold and dripping wilderness inhalnted 
by a few naked savages, so abundant in the com- 
forts, and so redolent of the joys of life ? Was 
it because the bodies of the people weighed so 
many pounds in the scale, or stood so many 
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inches in height ? No. The people of Pata« 
gonia, evte after all the exaggerations have been 
disconntedy very fio: out-measure us, and yet the^ 
coothme starving and miserable ! Is it eren the 
dexterity of our hands that has done this for us ? 
It is not. In the use of these, we are im* 
measurably behind the Hindoos ; and yet, while 
we have been advandng, and hare advanced, tiU 
the four comers of the earth reeeive our word aa 
a law, the Hindoos have remained stationary 
once the time of Sesostris— have been an almost 
usttresisting highway, which an invader of any 
tribe and from any land might pass over and 
tnunple down as he Uked. When we compare 
our own natural situation with that of very many 
other nations, we find that in every thing phy<- 
Bical we are inferior; and» therefore, it must be to 
intellect, and to intellect alone that we owe our 
superiority. Instead, therefisre, of ^^ the mardi 
of intellect,^ being any thii^ to sneer al^ it is 
but another name for *^ the march of England ;^ 
and the Englishman who dares to mock at it, is a 
foolish andungratefol son mocking at his mother. 
In remote times, when the progress of Eng- 
land was comparatively slow and Utile, and the 
great body of the peo^e were yet uninformed*— 
when they knew notlung, and could be made 
to believe anything — when the people of <me 
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€Ounty or hundred could, at any vbim by vhich 
their leader might, in a moment of passion, be ac- 
tuated, be led on to a war of desolation and plunder 
against those of the next — ^when any &rce was phi- 
losophy and every fable religion— when the stars 
could be made instruments of terror, and the ele- 
ments scourges of man-wind when superstltipn 
could clothe the Almighty himself with passions 
which men in an enlightened age would spurn 
and despise — ^it was very natural that intellect 
should be unheeded, and that the understand- 
ing of the people should not be noticed in the 
framing of laws or the structure of institutions. 
All that the people had then to give was their 
bodies in battle, and when the uninformed herd 
were driven from the field there was an end. 

But matters are changed now, and the rapidity 
of the change in late years has been beyond all 
example. The moment that Bacon had in- 
verted the process of philosophy, and shewn 
men that they should first learn and then be- 
lieve,. instead of believing first, and then learning 
afterwards, only in accordance with that belief — 
which, being founded in ignorance, could be sup- 
ported only by absurdity — ^the habits of men were 
.altered ; and the body of the people, who had 
formely been rated low in the catalogue of mere 
chattels, became the wealth and the strength of 



the nalioii. Science, which in the college and 
ihe cloister had done little more than fnmish a 
•tissue of idle words, with which a few men could 
fieem wise, because they were not intelligible, 
went forth among the productions of nature, and 
taught man to model them for his use. It was 
then that the iron of England began to out- 
value the gold of the Indies, and the sand upon 
•her shores to purchase the diamonds of Golconda. 
Patronage too, though later and less heartily^ 
aided the advancement ; and after the sciences and 
the arts had so far advanced as that they could 
shed a lustre upon great men, those men came 
forward, with most gratuitous zeal, to shed a 
lustre upon them. No matter: the co«^opera» 
tion and the emulation became general ; and the 
creative powers of the manufacturer became more 
brilliant and certain sources of wealth than the 
lands of the baron, the produce of which had 
once been the sole resource and dependence of 
•the country. 

Where wealth comes honestly, honour is sure 
' to spring up, and the moral and intellectual cha- 
racter of man to rise with his condition. Ac- 
cordingly, that which had been looked fi)r in vain 
from the ceU of the professed student, came from 
-the workshop of the artist ; and taste and talent 
to do more and mightier works were die imme- 

C3 
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diate offspnag of ilie woiks «bead^ dcm;* Min 
caught emulatHMd firona fiun; and the aadcesa of 
one party m one cluamd tkat he had dtnick oitty 
led othera to strike out new dumneUk Thaifie 
arose Arkwijghts, and Wedgwooda^ Baad Watte, 
and Smeatoius, alid Teliards ; and En#a3^ bM^ 
upon inteUecC, became at onee ibe gloiy Md the 
mktress of the world. 

Look at her public wcAa^ aay Loacd-Jook at 
the Slims which she expended all dyer Ae woiM, 
firom 1793 to 1815^ The eztca ezpendiMre 
during those twenty-two years was after Aa lafce 
of fifty millkms a-year— 4t was mere, but say £fty 
millions; and what other naticm, of tm— -of fi% 
times her territory, in andentor in modfa m iOBM, 
could have bcmie that ? And yet she riband 
rises b«oyant*-da fisther the fiveauNSt amoiB^ 
the nations than she was at the b^inmng^ 

And whence cane it ? Of the naoch of intel- 
lect~of the taints and skill of the peoq^. 
They would overcome, and they did ovefoome- 
It was not her mstitutioxtt ; for of all the causes 
and sources of her greatnestfy I cannot find that 
they i«oduced, fostered, or stimsolafeed one tittle. 
How indeed could they?— But of that we ahaU 
speak by and by. It was not of the pwduoe of 
her soil; of the sacrifice made by her haaana— 
those who had been at one time redwned the 



aeiy p^sons wortky of consideratkm in the couiw 
try; and to whom for a long period the power of 
life and death over the people had been given 
without appeaL They no doubt put red ooUaia 
to their coats, hung sabres by their ^rdles, called 
ihdr jeomen to horse, and marched away to the 
next niadcet4own to eat and drink for cme month 
out of the twdve. They made, in diort, -whu 
was called a demonstration ; and never was any 
thing better named : they demonstrated that the 
burden could not be upon them, because while 
the rest of the peojde were working, they could 
afford to be idle. 

The drain upon the rest of the people was, in 
fiict, a harvest to ibem ; and those wha marked 
the march of luxury among the agriculturisti^ 
both proprietors and farmers, during the war, must 
require no additional proof of the fact But if 
further proof were wanted, it could be furnished 
mrt of their own moutluH-ever since the peace 
they have been complaining of distress, and call- 
ing upon the legislature to do all manner of ab« 
surd and impossiUe things &a didr reiie£ The 
cause of their great prosperity during the war, as 
"Well as of the reverse of whidi they have com* 
]^ained since that was over, is easily seen. IHzd. 
ing the period alluded to. Government was $L 
ways a large purchaser of agricultural produce^ 
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and, as the exigencies were often hasty and un- 
expected, not always a very parsimonious, or even 
prudent purchaser. In consequence of that, the 
portion of the annual expenditure which flowed 
immediately back to the agriculturists was much 
greater than that which flowed back to the rest 
of the people ; so much greater that the rest of 
the people, not only bore all that was actually 
consumed by the war, but a considerable portion 
of that which came to the agriculturists in the 
shape of gain. 

It is very possible that the parties that received 
this advantage may not have been aware of it at 
the time, and may not know it even now ; for I 
have no occasion to tell your Lordship that 
they are not the very wisest or most discermng 
persons in the world. But their not being aware 
of it is no argument against its being true ; and 
the double, triple, quadruple rise in the rent of 
land, of which I know instances, and those not 
few, during the war, can be accounted for upon 
no other principle. The depreciation of the cur- 
rency may and must have had some efiect ; but 
still it could not have had the whole, as the de- 
preciation, even at its worst, was only a third of 
the value, and therefore at the most, could not 
have raised the rent of land more than fifty per 
^cent. 
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I mention this case, my Lord, just to shew Aat 

die heaviest temporary burden ever borne by this 

or by any other country fell upon the labour, and 

not upon the land — ^upon the skill and intellect 

of the people, and not upon the mere physical re* 

sources of the country. Such being the case, it 

is to the people that your gratitude is due-4t is 

to the people that the state must look, if such a 

calamity should agun come; and therdTore, as 

you value your own honour and character, and as 

the state values its own greatness and strength, 

you are both bound to do every thing in your 

power for the people ; or, to speak more truly, 

you are bound to remove every obstacle which 

lies in the way, and impedes the progress of that 

improvement, and consequent elevation and wealth 

all of which had its origin, and must receive its 

support, from the people, and from the people 

only. 

If any thing more were necessary in order to 
establish the position, more might easily be found, 
in the change which, notwithstanding this increase 
of their rents, took place among the cultivators 
of the soil during the pieriod alluded to. I am 
far from being an enemy to improved tastes and 
accommodations among any class of persons ; be* 
cause, after all, these are the only distinctions be- 
tween civilized and savage men; between nations 
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in a state of prospiszity, and nations in a staid of 
dedind. But if these be the signs of psospm^ ; 
and if, dazing any one period certain classes ob*. 
tamed them faster than others, it is a pvoof that 
during those periods these classes had an advaa* 
tage orer the others, and it also affinrds an aigo* 
ment that, as such classes had their good time, 
so ought they to bear their etil when it comes. 
To the immediate cultiyator of the soil, vho 
without ever speculatii]^ about the war and the 
depreciation of the currency, took his lease at a 
rent as if these had been to last and increase for 
ever, some pily is due, both because he has been 
in part the dupe ci his own ignorance, and be- 
cause, while the burden ronains upon him, his 
landlord, notwithstanding aU his complaints, is 
reaping a douUe adyaatage-^-having his income 
at the war and dqaredadon rate, and his ex- 
pences at the peace and sterling one. We often 
find die newspapers lauding hmdlords to the akies 
because they gave back certain portions of their 
rents; but their so doing is no more than justice, 
and in the majority of cases not so much; while 
complaint upon the port of the landowner about 
agricultural distress is more than absurd; as, if 
well founded, it shows that they have contributed 
less to the impetus given to sodety, profited lesa 
by *< the masch of intellect,^ thah^ if they wsoe 
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quiet, we vcmld be dkpMed to give tbem ccedit 
fer. 

Butgitntiag tkuA the oomfdaints of this dms 
were well-&uiided ; adjnittmg that the whole 
agriculture of the coontry, notvithitaidiiig the 
nundier of l^shitive enactments that ave in its 
fiKvoor, andagainst the rest of the acdre commti- 
vkjTj wexe just and well-feunded, what would be 
the necesaary infeiaice ? Why, that that in- 
terest had met with an attention, and had an 
importance attributed to it which it did not de- 
flerye*«-4nafflnuch s^ the general prosperity and 
strength of the counlTy did not depend upon it. 

There is grumbfii]^ everywhere; with cause 

sometimes,' and sometimes ^h none: and we 

shall come to the real sources of that gnunUing 

by and bye* Itot look oyer the country, and 

see what aie die general evidences since 1815. 

There never has been such a period of in^- 

provment; and yet there never was a period 

when suiph sums of mcmey vr&e squandered in 

absurd specidatians. The savings of ten years of 

peace, appear to have gcme &r in driving the 

peopleof this oottntzy out of dieir senses. After 

1835 it must not be said that the resources 

of England were exhausted, or even panlysed 

by an the ei^penses of the wars. There was as 

much thrown awsynpon schemes tl|p, as wouU^ 
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M otnoe the comglktiim «f her graadeor/aiid t&e 
coBUDeneeineiit c£ her decline. 

But the Bnprov^ements that are taking jdace in 
ihifl cmmtty have a very different origin ; thejr 
originate irith the people, and spring from no 
motive of ambition, or vanity, but the sober 
principle of the hope of gam : the hope that the 
accommodation which they aflford, and ihe addi- 
tional activity whidi they atimulate will, while it 
gives emplojrment and bread to our increased pou 
pulation, afford a profit to them by whoto the 
works have been constructed. Those streets and 
squares of palaces that are rising up in and 
abdut the metropolis, are the fik;hemes of trade»- 
men, who not only expect to make a profit of 
them, but who do actually make such a profit, 
otherwise they would desist, and turn their atten* 
ti)6n and their capital to something else. It is 
the same all over the country ; and you must 
agree with me, my Lord, that nothing can be 
more gratifying to any man who loves the coun- 
try (and who could live in it and not love it) ! 
than to see refinement abd utility linked hand 
in hand. An arch is never so truly triumphant 
as when it spans the tide of some river, and 
ioiitea the opporate banks info one commumty ; 
acolmnn is nevex so glorious a monument, as 
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when it saidfl op ihe smoke <dt a sfceam cn^e^ 
wkidk k perfennbig themerdy meduodad dtud* 
gefy that onoe deaumded five hundied men, wmd 
setting them loose fiir empkymaats that call 
for more mental exertions, and dierefive better 
caleolftted to advance their character; and a 
vaulted dome loses none of its graadeiar, in my 
estiinatioii, and I hope, nay, I am sor^ not in 
yonrs, thon^ it echo to the blon of a thoa- 
aand} hammers, all busy in the fabrication of do- 
mestic nsensils. Bat there is no need &r dwdl- 
ing upon the detail of those things; they stand 
out and are palpable wherever we go, and the in- 
ftience fimn them is unavoidaUe; there is a 
progcess in the people of this country, which has 
atistained the country in greater perU, and is fit 
and disposed to canry it on to greater prosperitir 
and q^endour than ever was known in the whole 
history ^ the w<«ld: there cannot theiefore lie 
vfoa any human bang a more high and holy 
eUigation than there lies upon every one who is 
vOgi^ed in the regulationttod administnition of 
the public affairs, and,fi»r the xeasoios that have 
been stated, upon your Lordship in a high and 
pte-eminent degiEec^ to beat down every obstacle, 
wherever and however it may have aoiien, that 
tends, in the slighest de^ee, to obstruct that 
pcogresB* 
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But great a^d striking as these instances of 
<< the march of intellect^ — ^the progress of the 
people of this country in that which is highly 
usefiil in itself and must lead to further useful* 
ness — ^are, they are not the only or the most ad- 
mirable ones. They are results — consequences, 
and the causes that have produced them are, in a 
national point of view, more yaluable still. The 
minds of the people have made great progress 
towards a more yaluable state, and that progress 
is accelerating every day. Among the workmen, 
the lecture^room is taking the place that was very 
lately held by the al^-house ; and the sdentific 
treatise is coming in the stead of the idle tale 
and the profane ballad. The printers'* presses 
are no bad indexes to the popular mind; and the 
change that has taken place in what is done there 
within the last six or seven years, is not the least 
striking or the least encouraging sign of the 
times. So recently as the year 1822, the officers 
of the crown felt it their duty (with what measure 
of wisdom it is no part of my present object to 
inquire) to direct the whole power of their array 
against the publishers of two-penny pamphlets, 
as if the British Constitution and the Christian 
Religion had been so weak, or so little understood 
or regarded by the people, that they could be 
overturned by the| most wretched weapcms in the 
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most feeble and despicable hands.' There is not 
the least doubt that that injudicious misapplica- 
tion of power tended to make many weak and un- 
reflecting persons suppose that there was more in 
those miserable productions than they actually 
contained, and that the outcry which was made 
against them increased their popularity (or rather 
gave them all the popularity they had) and pro- 
longed their duration. If the necessary declara- 
tions should be published in the Gazette; if the 
drum should beat; your Lordsh^ again draw the 
flword, put yourself at the head of one hundred 
thousand troops, and march away to discomfit 
Craig Elachie ; I make not the least doubt that 
there are thousands of persons that would give 
^< admiration of mouth^. to the measure, and de- 
scribe the said Cra^ Ekchie as the most stub- 
bom rebel that ever disturbed the tranquillity, 
or menaced the existence of a state; though 
you and I, my Lord, are perfectly aware, that 
Cnug Elachie is one of the most staid and un- 
offending personages in die whole island. 

I do not mention that, my Lord, for the pur- 
pose of imputing want of wisdom to the parties 
by whom those doughty deeds were achieved. I 
have no doubt that they thought they were doing 
their best — and probably they were. These dis- 
plays are p«rt of the system about which I shallj 
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IB the sequel, addsesg yonor LocdAip* and if k 
had beoi possible fioir condbd on ths pan of dMt 
senrants of tibe cxown to faring the ecovn nto ridi- 
cule, moat assQxediy that coadnct voidd haiv 
done it. The King of Ei^knd wagmg var 
upon a ballad sh(q> ! Why, the AixhbMop of 
Canterbury singing ballads in Druiy-kne or Sl» 
Giles'^s would not be half so ridiculous. 

I am not now, however, to eaq^ae the ab* 
sEurdity of measures of that kind, or inquite into 
the causes why men ai^ found to do than: inthe 
meantine they are at an cbmI, acad your LosdU 
abip^s successors will be yety unfit ones if ever 
they lecur. I mention the subject at all tatsuij 
finrihe pvirposeofdbseFnngywUdi all the country 
nnist have obsrarred, that these fi>oti8b aad effim* 
sive matters, which were finmed into oonae^ 
queues by the injudiGious seal of publie neB, 
were silendy driven into oblivion by die good 
sense of die peojde. The knowledge of that 
fSttt takes a weight off the shonldem ci govetn-' 
ment; and therefore, by the lear t^ianisj the 
government stands bound to remove, where it ' 
can, a wdght fiem the dM>ulders of the peo{de. 

But it is not the neglect into which the nribbiflb 
in question has fallen, that we can alone tzaoean 
improvement in the literary taste of the pdb^dc. 
If that w<ere all, it would be but a small matter*. 



It i^i:^ 'show dun die paUic liad a sense of 
common, deoeacy lad fBopriety^ but it would 
show Ikth aiore. Tbe gcuid cluo^ is m the 
substantial md parmaoeBt readii^ — in t3ie books. 
Only a few years ago, all boded upon usefolsnb^ 
jecfts were written in a style, and printed in a 
£ona adapted^ only to persons a£ scholastic edu- 
eation, of wealth, and of Imsure. In all senses 
of the word, a book of science was ^^ a'load^^— 
beavy to pvfduise, heavy to lift, and heavy to 
sead. Bui tlie ease is altered now^ and the most 
Mipeetalte pdUisfaets ai<e running a race who 
aball affiird the greatest quality of the most 
wKfyl and accurate information, at die smallest 
cost, and in the most a^eeatile. manner. Know- 
ledge used to be a task, but now it is a pleasure; 
and the book of instrucdon has become the book 
of asMtsement. In dial, my Lord, the grand 
pmt is gained ; a conquest is won, a%hdee 
Asn has heen or could be obtained by any 
^oid ; a reform more extenrive and important 
Aaa could have been produced by any legisla* 
lion. When the instrucdon of mankind becomes 
their amusement, there is another chao^ which 
inseparably accompanies it— -their duty becomea 
then pleasuTO, my Lord r in all private mattera 
diey govern diemselveB;^ the trouble of thefe 
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latOTS liad always Hstened to the fblmmadons of 
alarmists, the arts in England would have been 
some centuries behind what they are now. We 
all remember (for some glaring instances of it axe 
iiat as yesterday) the fury with which the igno- 
l»nt have attacked machinery ; and we all know 
that if a knitting-fiame be an evil, so also nmst 
be a knitting needle ; and the very sam^ prin^ 
dple that would destroy a ateam-^^gine, ought 
also to destr6y a knife and a spade, and send 
men to cut with their teeth and dig with their 
hands, after the manner of the civilixed and 
happy natives of Australia. 

On the part of the mere vulgar, diese matters 
appear ridiculous eiiois^h, thou^ ^noranoe be 
Bome excuae for tibcm ; but when they go a Jittle 
higher, they really savour of madness. I have 
reason to believe that the mtrodxictioa of the win- 
sowing machine among the fiomers in some dis- 
tricts of the oountry was the cause of fierce heb- 
domadal maledictions upon the impi^ €£ ^< tak^ 
ing the wmd out of the Lord^'s hand.^ I mysdf 
once heard a very pious and well-meaning, and I 
believe a v^ orthodox man, ddiv^ a homily 
againstamill for qiianing flax ; not on account of 
any immorality that it tended to produce, but be- 
OMise there ^* was no type or authority for it in 
the BlUe;^ and I have' again and again heard of 
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medical amiitance, in cases where it would .and 
in spite of the prejudice instantly did good, being 
objected to on the very same ground as the win- 
nowing-machine : so inyeterate are prejudices; 
And so constantly ought those who are called 
upon to legislate for a great nation be on their 
guard against them. The progress of informa- 
tion among the people is, howeyer, fast rooting 
these out ; and the next generation will be asto- 
nifihed that they were entertained by any body 
daring the present 

But, taking the whole improTement that has 
oeeuned, and is occurring, among the people of 
this country, with all the increase of wealthy 
spkudour, and power, that is every where result- 
ing from it, there is one question especially wor- 
thy of consideration, and that is — ^^^ Whence 
does it come P'* Every one, my Lord, is fond 
enough to have the merit of good after it has 
been obtained; and therefore, I have no doubt 
that any one class of persons to whom you would 
put the ^pestion would claim their share, and a 
pretty large one ; though if you made them ex- 
plain to you what they had done, and how they 
had done it, they would be at a loss. A very 
simple agent, my Lord, has done it all — the 

SIX-Ain)-TWE:NTT LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET. 

The public institutions have not done it ; ^^ the 
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wisdom of our anceistors'" has not done it ; legis- 
lation has not done it ; the church has not done 
it ; the schools have not done it. We had all 
these things before it came ; and for century after 
century they produced no effect. And how could 
they ? All that institutions, even though throng- 
ed full with Solomons, could do, is to regulate; 
they cannot create the spirit — though, when in 
bad hands, they can quench it. That it has not 
been quenched in this country, is in fayour both 
of our institutions and of those who have had 
the management of them ; but still that cannot 
give them what is contrary to their nature — a. 
productive power. 

[Proofs of that are not necessary ; we have only 
to look at the facts. We are not to suppose that 
any of those institutions have fallen back. Those 
who have the working of them are men and 
Britons, as well as the rest of the community, 
and therefore, they must have partaken of the 
spirit thtit has animated the country. But no 
one can deny the fact, that those institutions have 
fallen sadly behind the people, compared with 
what they were a. century ago. 

At that time, you could hardly have found a 
scrap of. science without the pale of the Royal 
Society; and now, as compared with what is 
found in the country generally, you. can hardly 
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find a scrap in it. As to useful science, thi^t 
which leads immediately to an increase of wealth 
and comfort, there is now more in the workshops 
of London alone, than in all the Royal Societies 
that ever existed. Formerly we used to have by 
fiur the greater part of our books from the Uni* 
versities ; how many come thence now, and what 
is their practical worth when they do come ? The 
case cannot be otherwise : among schoolmen learn* 
ing is at an end — ^brings its reward without applica*. 
tion ; among the people it is only a means, yalu*- 
able in proportion to the use that can be made of it. 
I \nah not to be misunderstood, my Lord. I 
am not writing a philippic against those insti- 
tutions. I wish to attack no person or thing; 
but merely to state the truth, which connexion 
prevents many from seeing and more from stating. 
Those institutions have had their uses ; and so 
had the crop of wheat in the year 1500. Possi- 
bly the seed may have been preserved from both; 
but the one really contributes as much to the 
physical nourishment of the great body of the 
people in the nineteenth century, as the other 
does to the intellectual. Those institutions do 
not overtop the world as they did once; and 
though they be very splendid and are very pro- 
perly endeared to the country by many gratifying 
xecollections, they probably would not be very 
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much mjused now— ^certainly a great deal lesi so 
than they would have been in fonner dmes. 

And yet, as I have said, those institutions 
should be filled by abler men at present than they 
were in earlier times ; and if the fact that they are 
so be denied or doubted, that is a further confirm** 
tion of my ai^ument. If the learned persons 
there do not stand as conspicuously superior to 
the public as they once did, it is a proof that in* 
stead of having given the impulse to the pubfic, 
they have not even partaken so much of it — that 
a portion of the impetus fiK)m without has been 
spent in overcoming their vie inefiUs. If they 
have fidlen back— -if they are really, in them- 
selves, and without any reference to the pubticy 
inferior to what they <mce were, that would go to 
prove something else — something which I should 
be very unwilling to admit. 

But if the learned institutions of the country 
have not the merit of the renovated spirit of the 
people-— and it is an intellectual renovation, and 
therefore should, one would think, have been 
chiefly derived firom them — ^none of the other in^ 
stitutions can put in a claim for it. The diurch 
is certainly not now what it once was. There are 
no Taylors, and Barrows, and Butlers, and Der** 
hams, among the clergy of these days; and with 
all his polemical vidlence, I must take time to 



Gonsiderirliere I could findaHonley. There 
are clever and able and eloquent men among the 
clergy no doubt; but they do not abioe as they 
once did; neither do they,m comparison with the 
TOtings of other people, write half as well. Yoa 
are £uniliar with the eloquence of the bench of 
bishops, my Lord; and discounting as largely a« 
it is possible to discount on the plea of modesty, 
you must agree with me that there is nothing 
very superior to be bloasted of there. 

Now the case here stands very much upon the 
same dilemma, as that of the learned institutions* 
We dare not admit of a falling back, or our ad« 
ndsdon would draw us where we have no inclin»- 
tion to go ; and therefore we are bound from the 
facts to say, that if the clerical members of the 
church have advanced, the lay-people have ad** 
vanced a great deal fiister. We have therefore 
no alternative but to conclude that the churdb 
has not, as an institution, given that impulse to 
this country which has already done so much 
good, and is giving the most imequivocal proo& 
that it will do so much more. I do not deny 
that the members of the church, as a part of the 
people, have contributed their share to this spirit; 
for I am inclined to think that all, even those 
who, in speech or writing, have been against .it, 
have done this, by exciting attention and inquiry. 
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wliich, when once properly awakened, always ulti- 
Biately lead to the truth. 

This impulse has not been given by the legis- 
lature ; though that, from its more popular form 
and its more intimate connexion with the condition 
iand prosperity of the people, has felt more and 
partaken more' of the spirit than those classes 
to which I have akeadv alluded. Besides that 
which they do in the way of statute-making, and 
which is good only secundum quidj as the school- 
men used to say, the two Houses of Parliament 
do the people of this country a great deal of good 
in the way of teacher-craft. There is really a 
very great deal of talent and good sense in both 
houses; and, when they keep clear of parlia- 
mentary metaphysics, and discuss practical mat- 
ters, they convey a great deal of information ; 
and it is by no means unlikely that the reading 
of their debates, may have had as much effect in 
promoting a love of reading and a habit of think- 
ing among the people, as any thing else that 
could be specified. When we speak of the legis- 
lature as such, however, we speak of it as mak- 
ing laws, and not as making speeches ; and in 
this respect it must always, even to do the very 
best that it can do, be behind the people, in as 
much as it ought to legislate so as to meet the 
state in which they actually are, and not some 
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imaginary one in which they may happen to b^ ; 
beeause, to legislate in the latter way would be 
to presume and proceed upon what might never 
liappen.^ Up to a period not very remote, a 
great deal of the time and attention of Parlia- 
ment was taken up with measures foreign to the 
internal condition of the country*; so that, dur- 
ing the war, the useful part of legislation fell 
behind^— -fell behind at the very time when it was 
most wanted. But along with the falling behind, 
there very probably was something like forgetting 
the way, which is very apt to be the case with 
people in any profession, when their attention 
has been for more than twenty years directed to 
another and a different one. Accordingly, the 
attention of the one party was, while the expences 
were so great, more frequently directed to the 
readiest way of raising a large revenue, than to 
the effect that that would have upon the industry 
and prosperity of the people; and the other 
party made their opposition probably as often 
upon party and theoretic grounds as upon any 
that had been deduced from the requisite quan- 
tity of practical observation. There have been 
proofs of something like a want of skill in what 
has been done since those measures occupied 
more attention. The new statute has not always 
fitted the hole made for it among the old ones ; 
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and therefore it haa often had to be patched and 
altered, and sometimes it has not worked after alL 
The spirit of the Houses has latterly, however, 
been rather commendable ; and that givea reason 
to hope, that a little experience will improve 
them. Still they have not been the first in the 
march of intellect ; they are conoderably behind, 
but following as they best can. 

I need hardly mention to your Lordship that 
the law has not done the business, because law is 
a matter in which there is no power or even pos- 
sibility of improvement ; and also because, with 
the exception of a few trifling alterations, some 
for the better and others for the worse, the law 
remains just as it was; or, if there be any change, 
it is that the increase of property and business 
has. given occasion for more lawsuits ; and it has 
thus become an additional burden and dog to the 
people. There is no need for much to be said, 
however-*the character of the law has been pretty 
truly described both in the senate house and out 
of it ; and I believe no man, except those who 
follow it as a profession, ever found it to inqprove 
upon acquaintance. But the law is a mere matter 
of application, with which the judge has nothing 
to do but apply it as he finds it ; and therefore, 
as improvable, it faUs within the province of the 
legislature^ 
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I belieye, my Lord, it will not be verj neces- 
8sry to descend lower. The quorems of countiea, 
the corporatkms of cities and boroughs, and the 
septa that inflict their labonra and visitationa 
upon parishes, never, I suppose, dream that thej 
contribute any thing to <^ the march of intellect.^ 
I have no wish to censure or misrepresent them; 
and therefore, on this part of the subject they 
may be passed over. When, therefore, we glance 
over the whole, we find that the cause of all the 
improvements that we see springii^ up all around 
us in so great and so delightful abundance, is in 
the people themselves ; they, therefore, are the 
objects toward which all legislation should be 
chiefly directed ; and it is the duty of every mi-, 
mster and member of the senate to study inti- 
mately the ease and character of the people, not 
through any particular class or party (for all these 
have opposing interests) but as they are an^ong 
themselves. 

Do not let it be supposed that though I am, 
firom the evidence, compelled to reject the insti- 
tatiims of the country as not being the causes of 
its prosperity, I have any hostility to those insti- 
tutions : if they lunddr not the progress of the 
people, they are innoiious ; if they promote it 
ever so little, they are good. ^ 

Some^ who ^eak without knowing very weU 
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what they say, will, froin what I have mentioned 
of the church, the law, and other matters, be 
apt to accuse me of attacking the constitution of . 
our country; but I need not tell your Lordship, 
that these things are not the constitution ; and 
that those who imagine that they are, are totally 
ignorant as to what the constitution is. That a 
large portion of ground, otherwise &yourably 
situated, is allowed to lie waste, because, if 
brought into cultivation, it would pay more in 
tithes than the profit that it would yield to the 
cultivator, is not the constitution ; that a man^s 
life and forty shiUings are of equal value in the 
view of the law, is not the constitution, any 
more than that statute which awards for ascertain 
crime, ^^ fourteen years^ transportation beyond 
seas : one half to our sovereign Lord the King, 
and the other half to the informer,^^ is the consti- 
tutipn. As little is it any part of the constitution 
that a man^s person should be seized and cast 
into jail for a debt, bven when the wages of his 
labour is the only means that he could have of 
paying it; while of lus property, however abun* 
dant that may be, not a shilUngcan be secured, 
but may be concealed away, till he comes out of 
his prison, ruined in his reputation, and tainted 
in his moralsi^ It is not absolutely the constitu- 
tion either, that a man should be cast into pnson 
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for life, becatte he does not obey an order of a 
court, couched in a jargon which to ordmary 
men is, and possibly is intended to be, perfectly 
unintelligible. 

These and numy other things, more out of the 
way of ordinary supposition or belief, may be part 
of the obsolete, or even of the easting custom or 
law ; but Heaven forbid, my Lord, that they, or 
any thing even nearly like them, should ever be 
part of the constitution of England. If such 
were, the constitution of England, we could call it 
glorious, only in mockery and derision, for such 
glory would be a shame. 

So far fiom these, or any other customs or 
practices* which are. contrary to the gene- 
rally established principles of reason and jus* 
tice, being part of the constitution of the coimtry, 
they are violations and outrages of it, and exist 
only because the spirit of it has not been put in 
force. It were a wretched day for England if 
ever her constitution should be written in a book 
penned by mortal man, and to remain imchanged. 
It is written of the laws of the Medes and Per* 
3ians that they were unalterable, but the empires 
were alterable and soon decayed^ The customs 
pf the natives of India are also unalterable ; but 
government has chased government oter the sur« 
fiice of that countiy , almost as rapidly as the aha- 
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dow of one doud chases that of another over the 
surface of the sea. If you wish that the decay 
and ruin of any thing terrestrial shidl be certain^ 
the most infallible method is to decree that it 
shall never be repaired ; and that applies to the 
laws and usages of a people as much as to thdr 
clothing or habilijations. 

The strength of the British Constitution, like 
that of well-tempered steel, lies in its elasticity; its 
beauty consists not in the hoaiiness of age, but in 
the freshness and vigour of perpetual youth- It 
is the power of the King, Lords and Commons, 
to ^preserve the laws in a constant accordance 
with the changes and interests of the people. It 
is in this that the boast and the strength' of Eng- 
land lie ; and when this sacred compact is vio- 
lated, either for the preservation of an old law or 
the introduction of a new one, contrary to die 
general good, the constitution is to that extent 
invaded, and a law, higher than any custom or 
statute, is broken by powers which the ordinary 
law cannot reach; and were such a case to 
happen, there is no arbiter between the rulers and 
the people, other than — the ultimate appeal of so- 
vereign power. 

And this, it must be admitted, is a glorioua 
constitution — a constitution which the noUest 
monarch and the most enlightened statesmeo 
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xsay, and must, fed proud to adminifltar. If the 
statutes of the country had' been fixed, at what* 
ever time and with whateyer degree of wisdom 
they had been made fixtures, they would soon 
have become absolutely inapplicable; and the 
current of public improvement, interrupted by 
them, would have chafed a little, and then sunk 
down and stagnated. But ever as improvement 
runs on, the flexible nature of the constitution 
bends to it ; and should, by its elasticity, accele^^ 
rate rather than retard the current. Thus, in- 
stead of being a de^d letter, a piece of lumber of 
days gone by, the constitution of England is a 
living principle, which can renovate itself in all 
times, and be as young, and apply as well, a thou- 
sand years hence as it does at the present day. 
Such a constitution cannot be tainted by perma- 
nent corruption or defect ; for if, by any halluci- 
nation or other cause, a bad statute should creep 
in, the three great guardians of England have 
only to rise in their power and dash it out ; and 
when the people feel that any thing has become 
stiff and oppressive through age, or that any 
thing is wanted, they have only to make the case 
known and demonstrate the necessity. This pri- 
vilege on the part of the people to ask, and on 
that of the three great depositaries of the consti* 
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tution to grant, upon satisfactory cause shown ; 
and the impossibility of any thing being altered, 
without being publicly discussed and sanctioned 
by the three branches, is the security of the 
greatness of the country — that which makes them 
feel safe, and willing to do, and therefore able to 
contribute towards maintaining the public institu- 
tions and officers in a degree of splendour becom- 
ing the power and wealth of the whole. 

But still the most valuable part of it is the 
power — and not the power merely, but the obli- 
gation, which the superintendents of the law have 
to set it to the times. It is true that this is not 
always done as it bught to be ; because it is very 
difficult to get at the facts as to what may be 
most beneficial to the whole of a population .so 
variously occupied; because, some classes are 
better able to make what they need known than 
others are ; because, no degree of care can keep, 
both the information and the acts by which it is 
followed up, from being, to a certain extent, 
tainted by connexion and favour ; arid because 
the ignorant part of the community are always at 
the mercy of pretenders. The progress of in- 
formation wiU, however, tend to lessen the last of 
those evils, and will not be wholly without effect 
upon the others. So that, upon the whole, we are 
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in possession of the general elements of happi>- 
ness, and ought also to be in possession of the 
happiness itself: or, at all events, if that be 
found not to be the case, we have' means bjr 
which the evil can.be remedied. 
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CHAPTER III. 



GENERAL FACTS. 

We have seen, my Lord, that there actually 
is a rapid increase, both of wealth and of intel- 
ligence in this country ; that the source of this 
improvement is in the people themselves; and 
that the constitution provides that the happiness, 
which is the natural result of such a state of 
things, should be distributed among the whole 
people, according to their respective stations — 
that taking the average, the peer should be a 
thriving peer, and the peasant a thriving peasant ; 
and that the only exceptions to this should be, 
those cases in which an explanation could be 
seen in the conduct of the parties. 

And here, my Lord, arises the grand question; 
the question that most particularly and gravely 
addresses itself to your Lordship^s attention. 
" Are the people actually in the enjoyment of 
this equality ofprosperity and happiness ?^^ Hear 
them, my Lord ; or, lest they should be complain- 
ing without cause, see them — ^look at the fSu^ts, 
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and according as you find these, determine and, 
do. I have heard the complunts, my Lord, and 
I have looked at the facts; and the conclusion to 
which I am forced to come is, that along with an 
unprecedented increase of wealth and intelli*- 
gence, there is an increase of privation and mi- 
sery Mly more unprecedented. The number of 
persons in these kingdoms that are driven to ex- 
tremities, and even to crimes, by the stem rod of 
necessity, is greater than probably ever was ex- 
perienced befi)re. Those who ^are abeady rich 
wax more so, at a rate of which the annals of 
nations afford no corresponding example; but 
those who are poor must not only remain so, but 
sink deeper, if they do not uphold themselves by 
means that are neither very honourable nor very 
honest. 

It is matter. of demonstration that to occa- 
aon the distress, of which there are everywhere 
but too clear proofs, nothing new has happened 
in fhe way either of political measure or public 
casualty ; the acts that have recently been passed, 
^ving more liberality to<x>mmerce in general, and 
more ifireedom to some tomches of trade, excited, 
88 evory change, how much soever it may be for 
the better, appears to excite, a great deal of da- 
nour ; but that clamour has been shown to be un- 
fimnded, not by mere aargument, but by fiu^ts so 
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open to the scrutiny of all, that their truth does 
not admit of the slightest question. When the 
statute for a reciprocity of trade with other na- 
tions was enacted, the complaint was, that it 
would drive Brittish shipping from the seas; 
and after it had been some time in operation, the 
assertion that it had done so was very general 
and yehement. But those who made that com- 
plaint satisfied themselves with the bare making 
of it ; they never once thought of counting the 
keels ; so Mr. Htiskisson had nothing more to do 
than to produce the registers of our own custom- 
houses, which demonstrated that they had been 
great gainers by the measure, and of course, sent 
them home silenced and confounded. 

In like manner, when the silk trade was ren* 
dereda little more liberal, the complaint wajs, that 
it would be ruined ; and there is no doubt that 
the system upon which it had been carried on re- 
ceived a shock. But that happened because, 
hemmed in by its monopoly, that branch of in- 
dustry had felt none of the advantages that other 
branches had derived from the introduction of 
better machinery and modes of working. The 
laws which had been origmally intended to pro- 
tect the silk manufacture from injury from with^ 
out, had the general effect which all exclusive 
laws enacted at any particular time, and con-- 
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tinued without modification, must have at all 
times, and especially when the people, and that 
part of their industry which has no such tram- 
mels, are in a state of rapid improrement. In- 
tended as a barrier against supposed evil, those 
statutes always prove barriers against actual good. 
All the legislation in the world cannot shut out 
decay ; because, be the thing guarded with what 
it may, decay comes in the course of time; but it 
is very easy by such means to shut out the repairs 
by which alone decay can be prevented. If any 
object be so walled in that nobody can approach 
it, the ruin of that object is most certain in the 
end,, ^and it commences when the enclosure is 
completed. It is thus with every result of the 
arts ; and as we have no evidence or means of 
judging of any art but the results, it must be 
thus with every art.^ The manu&cture of cotton, 
of iron, of brass, or of porcelain, was hedged in 
by no such protection as that of silk ; and .in 
each of these, the superior skill and industry of 
the people of this country had not only lowered 
the cost to the consumer by some hundreds per 
cent., but enabled us to dispose of our wares 
largely, and at a profit, to the very people i&om 
whom we at first derived our knowledge in the 
art of making them. That is a fact that should 
never be lost sight of, because it proves more 
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dearly than any oth^, that the most fiivomable 
circumstances in which any branch of industry, or 
the people employed in that branch, can be placed^ 
is, that in which they haye the least connexioii 
with any statutes, except those that prevent any 
one from injuring another ; and that in whidi 
the public burden is equally borne, and not too 
heavy. 

On the subject of the silk trade, the fears that 
were expressed, and there was no want of loud* 
ness or confidence in the expressicm of them, 
were just as unfounded, and therefore as uncon- 
futed by the result, as those on that of the flhq»* 
jnng. The only results have been, an increase 
in the quantity of the trade, its estabHshment 
in places where it was not formerly known, and 
8 much cheaper supply to the public. Nor 
has the more abundant supply and the cheapa 
rate arisen from any influx of foreign manufac- 
ture, but from the results of a more extended 
and judicious application of British industry. 

But even although the reduction ^in price to 
tiie consumer had been the consequence of 
importation, that would not have altered the 
case, in so far as the general interest is concerned. 
All that it would have proved would have 
been, that, as a national manu&cture, that of 
aik was an nnprofitable one to us, and that our 
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mset poliej would be to give it up, and in as 
tut BB Me wanted ailk, endearour to find the 
article which those who could supply us better 
would take in return for it ; and whether that 
artide had been goods or money, would have 
been a matter of very little moment. But the 
proof that has resulted from the alteration of the 
rilktrade is different from that ; it has shown us 
that out of veneration for old regulations — ^regu* 
lations that had been made when the knowledge 
and industry of the country were in a state 
jrery inferior to that in which they now are, we 
had been carrying on a branch of national indus- 
try in a much less profitable ferm than it would 
have assumed, had we left it to itself. 

But though I have related those examples, 
as ones about which a great deal of noise has 
been made, they are not the only ones ; for I 
cannot find one instance in which the removal of 
a prohibition or restriction has not been an advan^ 
tage to the country, how much soever some in* 
dividuals may have complained against it, or 
been injured by it : and the longer the prohibi- 
tion or restriction has been in operation, the be* 
nefit arising from its removal has always been 
the greater. 

That there should be eomplunt in all eases of 
change is qtdte natural; and it generally happens. 
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that those complaints are to a certun limited 
extent, well founded — that soibe individuals 
are actually made worse -by the change, whatever 
may be the benefit of* that change upon the 
whole. Nor is it difficult to see the reason, or 
to see in that reason an additional argument 
in favour of the change.. Whatever may be the 
state of things, there are always some persons 
who derive advantage from it ; and a^bad system, 
with reference to the industry of the country, is 
neither less nor more than one by means of which 
a certain niunber df the people derive an undue 
advantage — ^the system, being bad just in pro- 
portion, to the small number of the favoured 
party and the greatness of the advantage that 
arises, to them. Now, the more limited the 
number of such persons is, the more easily can 
they combine and conspire together, so as to 
conceal the real merits and the general bearing 
of their case not only from the people generally, 
but from the legislature. The greater, too, that 
their advantage is — ^that is, the more injustice 
that for their sakes is done to the public — ^the 
greater outrage that it does to the spirit of that 
constitution which should provide equally for the 
freedom and prosperity of all, the more likely, 
nay, the more certain, are those who are in- 
terested to be loud and vehement in their com- 
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plaints. Great caution is, therefore, always ne- 
cessary in dealing with the complaints and peti- 
tions of limited numbers of the people, especially 
when as a privileged class, or sept, they complain 
against any liberal measure. The rulers of this 
country are of course expected, and bound, to listen 
to all complaints ; but when one comes from a quar- 
ter of the description alluded to, it is far safer to 
consider it as a sort of prima facie evidence of 
the goodness of the measure complained against 
than of the opposite. At all events such a com- 
plaint should not be complied with^ without the 
most careAil examination. 

If the exclusive privilege has been of long con- 
tinuance, and the advantage it confers great, 
the case used to be one of very great obstinacy. 
The people who enjoy such advantages acquire 
great wealth, and all the power and influence 
which that can command ; and though there is 
no necessity for supposing that this is a consi- 
deration by which any prime minister could^'be 
directly influenced, or by which your Lordship 
could be influenced at all ; yet as the ties' by 
which men are linked together, and the biasses 
that may warp their opinions, are not matters of 
public knowledge or record, this influence may 
reach much higher than either your Lordship or 
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I would imagine, and work in quarters where we 
would not suspect it. 

Indeed, for or against any measure, and whe* 
ther they have few signatures or many attached 
to them, petitions are always but slippery grounds 
upon which to legislate ; and though they may 
be yeiy good reasons for inquiry, they ought 
never to be acted upon without a great deal of 
that. I would be &r from undervaluing them, 
or recommending to any official personage to inuU 
tate the god in the fable, who threw down a 
deal end among the croaking frogs, and thereby 
closed their existence, as the most summary and 
certain way of quieting their noise. They have 
their value; and an important value it is: 
when they come spontaneously and in numbers, 
without any temporary exciting cause that is 
otherwise apparent, they are proofs that some- 
thing is wrong ; and though the probability that 
that which they recommend or pray for would 
only make matters worse, they are warnings to 
those who have the working of the constitutioa 
to inquire into the evil and apply the remedy* 
Other than this they have comparatively little 
value, and sometimes, indeed, very frequently 
they are not valuable even thus far. They have 
sometimes been called for in order to cloke an 
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eTil ; they are generaHy the work of a fewmdiyi- 
duals, who have their own objects in view ; and 
though the crowd at a public meeting, ever so nu- 
merous, halloo and toss up their hats in fiiTour of 
them, that does not add much to their real worth. 
I have felt it my duty, my Lord, to make 
these few remarks on petitions and complaints, 
and they are the result of much observation and 
a good deal of practical experience— for several 
reasons. In the first place, meetings have been 
held, and are in the course of beii^ held, in many 
parts of the country; and that without any sti« 
muIuB that can easily be seei on political or party 
grounds. They do not arise out of any specific 
act of the legislature, either past or in prospect ; 
they all complain of distress ; and in so far as I 
have been able to understand them, they do not 
appear to complain against any act, at least any 
recent act, which applies only to the productive 
industry of the people. Those meetings will, 
as a matter of course, be followed by petitions 
as usual ; and as example in such cases is very 
generally followed — ^the one part of the country 
bringing the other brfore the l^slature-^he 
petitions may be very numerous, and lead to a 
great deal of discuoEAon. Whether they shall be 
numerous or not — whether they shall come fiom 
every shire in the United Kingdom, or be con- 

ES 
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fined to one petition signed by the chainnan of 
one meeting, they are of that kind which shows 
that something is really wrong — that the energy 
of the country is clogged by some antiquated and 
lagging lumber which it is the duty of the legis- 
lature to cut away, or that in some part of its 
career it has run farther than the arm of the con- 
stitution has been extended for its protection. 

In the second place, those petitions ought to 
be the cause of a full and immediate inquiry, in 
order to see what is really wrong. Although 
that seems at fiist sight so obvious that a single 
step in legislation ought not to be taken without 
it, yet it appears to me that there never has been 
what deserved the name of a calm and thorough 
inquiry, conducted upon philosophical principles, 
and unclogged by prejudice and party interest. 
Three-fourths of the legislating that has taken 
place, even in very recent years, might be cited in 
proof that it was done in very great ignorance, 
not only of the general state of the country, but 
of the real merits of the particular cases to whigh 
the enactments more directly appUed. 

Proofs of that ignorance are so numerous and 
apparent, that there is hardly any need for citing 
them. The enactments .that have followed are 
evidence in themselves ; for they have very gene- 
rally had to be mended and altered before they 
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could be applied at all; and the distress that still 
prevails, without, as I have said, any specific or 
known cause, shows that the matter could not 
possibly have been understood ; because, if legis- 
lation had been running contrary to principles 
clearly deduced from established facts, somebody 
in one of the Houses would have said so, if only 
for the sake of the notoriety that it would have 
given him. 

How, indeed, coidd the case be otherwise? In- 
quiry has been generally, in the ultimate instance, 
the only one that is of any value, been deputed to 
those whose interest it was to mislead, or at all 
events to conceal— the very parties who were 
making a trade and a profit of that into which 
they were deputed to inquire. I may mention 
the two cases of the education charities and the 
law. The first of these inquiries was indeed un- 
fortunate as to time ; because, though the period 
be not very long past, men were not quite so 
capable of inquiry as they are now, and they were 
much more distracted by party feelings and ani- 
mosities, and much more frightened by the sha- 
dows of coming clouds, which have since passed 
over without doing any harm. But that inquiry, 
though as one of plain facts, where there was, or 
ought to have been, a record to appeal to for the 
details of every case, was paralysed by the in- 
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fluence of the parties interested. Enough was 
seen to show that there was a mighty mass of 
abuse, and that that abuse had so consolidated 
itself as to be able to defy the legislature. 

The case of the law was rather more fortunate 
in regard to time, but that was more than neu** 
tralized by the greater difficulties which it involved* 
The laws of England (I do not mean merely or 
chiefly the written laws or statutes, though these 
are often bad enough) taken as a mass, have the 
singular quality of being wholly unintelligible to 
ordinary persons, whatever may be their natural 
acuteness or acquired knowledge, even in the 
distinctions of right and wrong. Those who 
make the law a profession, pretend to understand 
it — and they appear to do so as far as to make it 
answer their own purposes ; but there is really no 
knowing whether what they lay down be the law or 
not. With such a subject it was not very easy to 
see how to deal so as to get an intelligible view of 
it I would have thought, and I dare say your 
Lordship would have thought, that as the object 
was to make the law more pleasant and profitable 
to the people and not to the professional lawyers^ 
the evidence of the people would have been taken* 
If the people were to be bettered by any change 
that was to be made, one would have thought that, 
the first step in the matter should have been U> 
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find out what they really did complain of. I hare 
already said that their complaints, and notions of 
what would remove that of which they complain, 
ought not to be taken as grounds of legislation, 
but as guides to fSurther inquiry. 

But if the complaints and opinions of the 
people, for whose advantage the laws profess to 
be made and altered (and far be it from me to say 
that, on the part of the legislature, the profession 
is not perfectly honest and sincere), be not safe 
groundson which to alter and try (for upon unknown 
grounds it can only be a trial) to amend, it will 
not surely be said that the opinions of profes* 
sional lawyers are better. Without any allusion 
to a systematic combination against the public 
(and in the case of the practitioners in the law 
there is no necessity for making such an allusion), 
the mere fact of the opposition of the honest and 
even praiseworthy interests of the parties, is suf- 
ficient to convince me, and I have no doubt, nay, 
I am sure, to convince your Lordship, that the 
opinion of professional lawyers is not the founda- 
tion upon which to build any alteration of the 
law that could by any possibility be useftil to the 
public. Granting (and why should I deny the 
grant ?) that every person in any way connected 
with the administration and working of law and 
equity, firom the Lord Chancellor of England 
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down to the viDage attorney that hunts for small 
suits in the ale-house, and as much lower as it is 
possible to descend, is actuated by no motive but 
that which is accounted honourable, and is ho- 
nourable in all professions — the desire of making 
trade as extensive and as profitable as it can be 
made ; still it follows, necessarily and unavoid- 
ably, that the bias of the profession must be to 
keep the law going to the greatest extent and at 
the greatest cost to the public. This is at least 
what any other class of men would do under si- 
milar circumstances ; and though there be no 
reason that I wish to bring forward, to show why 
lawyers should act worse than other men, I can 
find or fancy no reason why they should act better. 
The question with all people in business, before 
they enter upon a new transaction, is, "will it be 
profitable ?'^ If the answer be in the afiSrmative, 
they are siure to do it, and they will even specu- 
late a good deal upon hope. Therefore, the only 
question with the lawyer is, "shall I get my 
fees ?*" — and if the answer be in the affirmative, 
he is sure to recommend proceeding. But a law- 
yer has many securities for payment that other 
people have not. He has always two parties 
bound : he can proceed to the greatest extremities 
against them with little additional cost; and 
thus, though both the parties should be unable 
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to satisfy his demand, he has the chance of 
wringing the snm out of the pity of their fiiends, 
if they have any. In every light, indeed, in 
whidi it can be vieved, the worse the law is it 
is always the better for the lawyer. It is his 
interest that it should be exp^isdve, that it should 
be tedious, and that, to all but lawyers, it should 
•be incomprehensible. 

And yet when it was proposed to reform the 
law of Dngland, the business was deputed to a 
junto of lawyers. I compare not the persons, 
but the situations : but really, to depute a junto 
of thieves to reform the criminal law, would be a 
case nearly parallel. It is of no avail to say that 
the men to whom the matter was committed were 
honourable. I have conceded honour to the 
whole tribe ; and I contend that the very honour 
— ^the laudable wish of bettering their circum- 
stances by the exercise of their craft, is the foun- 
dation of the false view that they must take of 
the matter. A lawyer cannot take a client^s view 
of the law ; and yet that is the view upon which 
to legislate. When you or I, or any one else, my 
Lord, is forced to go into a court of law (I do 
not suppose that any sane person will go there 
voluntarily — ^at least noi tunce)^ be we plain- 
tiff or defendants, when we come out with 
our pockets empty, and totally ignorant as to 

s 3 



whetbet we have got jusiioe or not, hare rery 
different notions of the law from tboBO partiei 
who inarch off wiA the cash in their pockets. 

I am aware that there is adiffieoltjr here: no- 
body can understand the law bat a hwyer. Per- 
haps they do not understand it--oertainly none 
of them understand it all, but atiU they know 
much more about it than other folks, and thereu 
fore it is natural to aj^ly to them; or rather, 
perhaps, they are applied to upon the genendha- 
bit that men have acquired of applying to l^al 
advisers in all cases where the law is likely to 
come in contact with them. None but lawyers 
can tell how any new regulation will work with 
the old ones; and eren they do not seem to be 
fully masters of that part of the subject, as has 
been found in the case of some of the trifling 
changes lately made. 

But, though in the present state of matters 
there be difficulties, these are not reasons why 
this case should be left to the management of the 
parties interested. The impropriety of employ- 
ing them is a general piinc^le founded in the 
Tery constitution of human nature, and therefore 
it cannot be altered by any change of circum- 
stances. Even the system of King'^s evidence 
(which, by the way, is a very doubtful system) 
does not apply* The associate who impeaches 
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thereby screens himsdf, nd that, and tliat only, 
is the motive by which he is actuated. But, if a 
lawyer were to hiy bare the working rf the sys- 
tem, and show die real cause why justice is so 
costly and so difficult to be obtained, he would 
be like Sampson tugging down the pillars ; and 
those whom he would crush along witb him would 
be his own people, and not the Philistines. 

But besides the argument from the general 
principle, which is in itself invincible, there is 
an argument firom the facts. The law, as it now 
stands, is the work of lawyers. It must have 
been so, because if any other class of persons had 
made it, somebody would have understood it ; 
and besides this, we have the historic evidence. 
The whole, as it stands, therefore, is a system 
made by, and therefore for, those who make a 
daily trade and profit of it ; and, consequently, no. 
thing can be m<»re ridiculous than to send it 
back for amendment to the veiy persons who in- 
tentionally made it what it is. 

When every individual man makes the law 
for himself, we call that a lawless state — a state 
of anarchy, and we pity those peo]^ among 
whom it is fimnd : and they need our pity ; for, 
if they be savages, they never become dvil- 
ised ; and if a civilized people be visited by a 
period of it, they dq^enerate every day. And 
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yet, my Lord, the difference between individual 
men and individual classes of men, making the 
law for themselves, is really very little in prin- 
ciple ; and if every class and profession were to 
do it, it would not be much better in practice. 
Now it has been very much the case with all 
that are called ^^the privileged orders^ in this 
coimtry. They have chiefly made their own 
particular laws ; though most of them are so old 
that we do not think of the absurdity. We have 
one modem instance, however — an instance of 
this century — ^the com laws : and with all the 
amendment that these have received, a precious 
piece of legislation they are. If it were not that 
the loss to the country is too serious, the makers 
of the com laws in the act of working them would 
be extremely ludicrous. These laws put one in 
mind of a giant fool who has, in a phrensy, got hold 
of a great two-handed and two-edged sword by the 
point, and is making the hilt whirl and whistle 
round his ears, while the blood is all the time 
trickling from the gashes that the edges are 
making in his fingers. The simile is but . a 
homely one, my Lord, but the subject is rural, 
and the homeliness does not much ii^ure the 
likeness. Since the landed interest got these 
com laws, they have complained a great deal 
more of distress than ever they did before ; and 
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it did not appear that, except those laws, there 
▼as any thing hurting them that did not hurt 
other people. They will, in all probability ^ be 
the chief complainers this session, though the 
chance is, that they will not ask any new restric- 
tion upon the trade in com. Indeed, their small 
success in that shoidd make them chary as to 
liow they would legislate, and go to school a 
while before they venture to become teachers. 

Thus, my Lord, it appears that when the 
business of legislation is delegated to the parti- 
cular party that is interested in a measure, the 
result is always bad as regards the rest of the 
coimtry ; and that, to the parties themselves, it is 
sometimes good and sometimes bad: good, for 
instance, in the case of the lawyers, but bad in 
that of the landowners with their com laws. The 
conclusion to be drawn from all that is, that we 
ought to have no legislating upon partial grounds; 
no inquiry made to be conducted by the parties 
Jiaving a personal interest, because that must in- 
.variably do harm to the country generally, with- 
out any.certainty that, as in the case of the com 
laws; the greatest harm shall not be done to the 
party intended to be benefited. 

Having thus, my Lord, seen a little of what 
a wise and useful legislature should avoid, the 
next part of the subject is. to try to find out 



irhat it should do. This is a part of the matter 
upon which your Lordship could find as many 
counsels as there are men living to give them ; 
and possibly they would be much more nearly 
equal in value than, from the differences of the 
men, one would at first suppose. There is, there- 
fore, only one course left, and that is actual ob> 
servadon, putting aside the complaints, the opi- 
nions, and the remedies that may be made, given, 
and proposed by individuals, and looking at the 
whole system of the country. 

At first sight, this may, to those who have 
not reflected much upon the matter, appear to 
be difficult or hardly to be practicable ; and so 
vague and general as not to be of any, or at least 
of much use, though it were. But such is not 
the fact; and the chief cause of the distress 
having been sufiered to remain, or not having 
been removed by the very voluminous mass of 
matter that is every year added to the statute 
book, has been the want of a general inquiry. 
We have seen that, in some of the most impor- 
tant cases, the inquiry has been made in the 
wrong quarter. But although it had always been 
made in the right one, the plan that has been 
followed has been imperfect ; and though it could 
have been demonstrated, that any particular me»> 
sure would do good in one place, we have nevsr 
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been sure that it vould not do as much miscbief 
kt another. With the intention of our legishi- 
tiae> I have not necessarily any thing to do ; and 
therefore I may presume that it has always been 
fi»r the best. But it has been legislation in 
patches, and has never proceeded upon any 
general principle — ^if we make the single excep- 
tion of those measures which extended the firee^ 
dom of trade. 

Now, though the links that connect them are 
not always very obvious, or very easily traced^ 
there is a connexion among all the interests of 
the country, whether they be those that directly 
oantribute to its wealth or not ; and unless those 
connexions are seen and attended to, there is no 
certainty that the general effect of any one mea- 
sure may not be mischievous. There is, indeed, 
4me set of measures, of which we are always sure 
that the general effect will be good ; and that is, 
the taking off of restrictions which confine any 
kind of act or exertion that is honest. We must 
admit that, taking the average, private men who 
have the whole bent of thdr minds and the hopes 
of their success in life turned to a particular sub- 
ject, must understand much better how to deal 
with that subject, so as to produce the greatest 
advantage to themselves, than any statesman, 
whatever may be his tal^its or character, who 
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merely looks cursorily at it along with a thousand 
other subjects. The prosperity of the country is 
nothing but the prosperity of the individuals 
that inhabit it ; and, therefore, the most perfect 
system is that which leaves the whole under the 
least restraint, other than that of a moral nature 
•—that which prevents any one from injuring his 
neighbours. If the law puts any restraint upon 
a man, it should be as nearly as possible the 
restraint that a wise and good man would put 
upon himself. For happiness, for greatness, for 
revenue, for public splendour and establishments, 
for every thing that honourable ambition in the 
rulers of a state can desire, the grand and general 
principle is — ^^ Let the people do what th^y 
please, so that they deal honestly by one an* 
other." 

That is a principle to which there is no excep- 
tion ; and that single principle is the master-key 
to the information which your Lordship should 
obtain, if the high honour of removing the pre* 
sent distress of the country, and introducing 
methods by which it shall not again become dis- 
tressed, is to be yours. We have seen that the 
energy is in the people ; that there is productive 
power sufficient to cover the country all .over 
.with works that blend useftdness and beauty. 
One half of the labour which the ministers of 
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darker ages fancied they were charged with, is 
therefore spared you. They, by some singular 
hallucination of self-importance, would needs be 
the wind as well as the steersman ; and in that 
portion of their exertion they have produced the 
same effect, as the man who placed the bellows 
in the stem of his boat, in order that he might 
have the wind at command, and thus be inde* 
pendent of the casualties of the atmosphere. The 
man puffed and puffed, but not an inch did the 
boat stir. And how could it ? — ^for, with what- 
ever force he puffed against the sail, the sail 
pushed back with precisely the same. The boat 
was a simple matter ; and the man now saw the 
blunder that he had fallen into, flung the bellows 
overboard, and waited the wind as before. It 
cost legislators a good deal more time to find out 
that they could not produce wealth by l^sla- 
tion ; but it is presumed that they have found it 
out now ; at all events, they have had plenty of 
experience, and so it may be as well to presume 
that they have. 

Such being presumptively the case, the in- 
quiry as to how the business of legislation is to 
be conducted, so as to have the most beneficial 
tendency upon the whole people, is reduced 
within a very small compass; and it is really 
only repeating, in other words, the spirit of the 
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constitatioB : ^^ See that the laws and r^ulatioiia 
of the country keep pace with the country itself.^ 

But where is the obBenration to be made ? Of 
course, in those things that are most permaaent 
in their nature — ^in the most ancient things. 
When people wish to see if any repairs are 
wanted, they do not pick out the new bricks, and 
hew down the new beams ; they examine the old 
ones ; and the institutions and r^ulations of a 
people follow, in the matter of repairs, the very 
same law as their houses. It is that which is 
least in the sjHrit of the age that should be 
changed — ^that which was planned and adapted 
to the habits of a very different people ; and I 
am quite sure, that if your Lordship would but 
look determinedly and resolutely at that — ran^ 
sack all the antiquated and useless lumber that 
the people of this country have to carry — ^you 
would find a quantity sufficient to have weighed 
down any other people on the face of the earth, 
and admire the elasticity in Britons that had 
enabled them to make such rapid progpress under 
it. So observing and admiring, I do not think 
you could re&ain from attempting its removal; 
and with your Lordship, attempt and success 
would in that case be synonymous, and almost 
simultaneous works. 

^ Aye, but the wisdom of our ancestors; 
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vbo would dare to lay the unholy hand of 
mnoTation upon that?^ Nobody, if it could 
be shown to be wisdom still. But there is a 
dotage of deeds as well as of doers ; and if 
you will but keep wisdom long enough, it is sure 
to turn folly at last. In their own habits, our 
ancestors were quite a different people* There 
were but two classes of them — ^ty rants and slaves : 
the former in a continual state of tumult and re- 
bellion, and the latter, as all slaves are, in a stato 
of the most abject ignorance and degradation. 
The municipal wisdom of Turks or Chero^ 
kees would probably, therefore, answer just as well 
fi>r the people of England at the present day as 
the wisdom of ^^ their ancestors.^^ Politically 
speaking, they have handed down to us only one 
thing that is very wise, and that is the con* 
tinual power of renovation, which is vested in 
die three great powers that have the keeping 
and working of the constitution. Thus the com- 
Bion cry about the wisdom of our ancestors, 
which is raised whenever any old abuse is 
attempted to be corrected, is really as false to 
our ancestors as it is to us. It is degrading 
the name of their real wisdom, by applying it 
to their foUy. Their wisdom provided us with 
a constitution by means of which the laws were, 
and ^uld be, made always equaUy appUcable to 
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the existing state of the people; and yet we, in 
vioktion of that constitution, insist upon vene- 
rating institutions and usages which the country 
has outgrown, and which ought to have ceased 
with the times to which they were suited. 

To take an instance which is, considered in it- 
self, merely a piece of verbal nonsense: the 
wisdom of our ancestors never could have in- 
tended that the mere fact of a man'^s being owing 
a few pounds to another as a civil debt, and on 
account of his inability to pay which he had been 
humblinghimself to his creditor in all sorts of ways, 
and beting for a little longer time in the most 
suppliant manner, should be declared, or sworn to, 
as a most daring breach of the public peace, com- 
mitted by a bandit gang, armed in the most for- 
midable manner. Such, however, is the case ; and 
an Englishman may be in contempt of court, or 
have judgment passed against him in absence, 
merely for despising that which is in reality a 
vile and unfounded calumny, which any honest 
man could not but despise, even though he 
should have the misfortune to be owing a few 
pounds that he could not pay. This absurdity 
is not a solitary one: it is one of thousands: all 
of which are equally unmeaning and repugnant 
to the ordinary understandings of men. Yet 
these fooleries are all venerated to such an ex* 
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tent, that the blotting out of one line of the 
grossest nonsense would be accounted an inroad 
upon the constitution. 

And whence this fondness for senseless and un- 
meaning forms among a people who are so capa- 
ble of appreciating the value of substances? 
The adoration, my Lord, is not directed to the 
mere words: the form is what the schoolmen 
were wont to call a substantial form ; and there 
is not one of those senseless words that does 
not put into somebody^s pocket a portion of the 
earnings of the people, which, without that form, 
he could not obtain, if he did not himself perform 
a part of the labour. These useless forms occa- 
sion a vast number of offices, which, though worse 
than useless to the public, because they impede 
business and consume funds, in return for 
which they do nothing but harm, are yet very 
pleasant to the parties that hold them and fatten 
upon the emoluments. It is the nature of such 
an office to degrade the holder in a mental and 
moral point of view. If you would have an 
office filled by an honourable man, let the glory 
of it always overtop the gain — let the man have 
the proud feeling that he is the obliger and not 
the obliged, that he pays back to his country 
in service all that he receives in pay, with as 
much more in addition as entitles him to respect 
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and gratitude. Why is it that we rate the dia- 
meter and honour of a military officer so high, 
but that his pay is so immeasurably small in pro- 
portion to the labour and peril that he und«:goes, 
compared with that of some nameless feeder 
upon the wisdom of our ancestors at home ? If 
your Lordship could only lop off those pensioners 
upon the ^^ wisdom^^ and let the labour and re- 
ward of every one who serves the public be open, 
as they are in the army and the navy, the victory 
for the country would be half won. 

Your Lordship could do it. We have not 
forgotten what you effected in the Ordnance when 
that was under your management ; and you had 
no inducement to do that further than a desire to 
promote the public good. It was all done in 
the most quiet way too, without any parade or 
display to spur you on, or any apprehension on 
the part of the people (for they did not know 
you so well then as they do now), of what you 
were doing. Yet, in the course of three years a 
saving of nearly one million sterling was efiected 
in that single department, and its effective 
strength — its real valueto the country, was greater 
than at the beginning. In the Treasury, too, 
your Lordship had a sort of Augean stable to 
deal with. Principals doing nothing, and de- 
puties not very much more. But the hint about 
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^ the work that could be done by pay-serjeants ;^ 
put them all into activity. 

I do not put your Lordship in mind of these 
things for the purpose of being complimentary. 
As a soldier that had been so much in the field, 
one would have concluded, and there would have 
been truth in the conclusion, that you were far 
from the person likely to be best acqwunted 
with the details of office. But you knew when 
men did their duty, and you came into your 
office without the usual means, and the usual 
preparations. You were ignorant of what, to give 
it the most gentle name that I can, I may call 
the indolence of office. Now, you have the op- 
portunity of ^ying a eomilar rousing to office 
all over the country, which, though only a part, 
is an important part of what the country wants. 

Thus, my Lord, the path toward that which 
alone can cure the distress of the country, which 
can cure it effectually, and which will make the 
cure of all future distress comparatively easy, is a 
plain and straight path. You have only to lop off 
the antiquated, and rouse the idle, till every in- 
stitution agree with the times, and aU men, in 
office and out of office, work equally for that 
which they receive. Before you could accom- 
plish that there would be great deal of clamour ; 
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but a victory is never gained without noise; 
and in this work every howl that you awakened 
would be the death -knell of a public evil. 

This is the only substantial reform, and would 
do more good in one year than all the panaceas 
which have been proposed for the last century. 
A great deal of stress has been laid upon an al^ 
teration in the representation of the people in 
the Commons^ House of Parliament ; but I am 
inclined to think that that has been greatly over- 
rated. What we want is not something that is 
fine in theory, but something that shall work 
well in practice. We do not want a system that 
will round a speech; but one which, while it 
gives the people the greatest freedom in their 
industry, and the most complete protection &om 
all manner of violence and injustice, shall have 
all the public ofSces and institutions upon the 
very best system — the persons in the useftil 
ones well paid and worth it, and those that are 
useless abolished. The grand object to be aimed 
at is, that every person in the country, official and 
non-official, shall be occupied in the way in which 
his talents are calculated for being made usefid 
to die country ; and that the honest and public 
use of them shall hold out to him a fair and 
reasonable prospect of not falling from his rank 
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in society in the evening of his days, vhen his ac- 
tivity fails, and his place in active life comes to 
be filled by those ^who are more able to bear the 
labour of it. 

Now, I set not much value on any change that 
could be made in the manner of returning the 
members to the House of Commons. We are to 
judge of men, not so much from the way in which 
they are sent to any office, as from that in which 
they conduct themselves when they are in it : 
and as for what is called purity of election, I feat 
it is much the same in all cases ; and there is as 
much bribery and influence, and as many mem- 
bers of an inferior caste, from large numbers of 
electors as from small. The sure way of correct* 
ing the evils is to take away the temptations 
themselves — ^to root unfair influence out of the 
country altogether, by making a correspondence 
between the labour done and the reward given ; 
and then honest pride — the pride of doing his duty 
better than his neighbours, would be the only 
means by which any one would win distinction* 

But the proper party to set about that is the 
administration; and the easy work that your 
Lordship had with the Catholic bill, notwith- 
standing that it was one of the stock subjects of 
violent clamour, is a proof, that a British minisi* 
ter who set about it in good earnest, could do any 
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ever so much as dreamed of a shower of sponta* 
neous mail-coaches. These physical changes 
men made for themselves, in virtue of preceding 
intellectual and moral changes ; and when poli- 
tical ones become necessary, as they must do 
every year in a country that is advancing, the 
obhgation to make them is to the fiiU as strong ; 
because, if they be not made, the country be- 
comes disjointed and divided* The same in- 
crease of mental acuteness, which enables the 
people to contrive these things, enables them to 
see the parts of the state machine that are out of 
date ; and if these be not removed, there is no 
possibility of keeping up the respect of the people 
for the state. There are only two systems with 
governors — either they must work by esteem, or 
they must work by terror; and the times for that 
in this country, have, it is to be hoped, gone 
by: that system would not augment, or long 
keep up the revenue — the real strength of a mo- 
dem state. If the matters that had fallen behind 
had been carefully brought up, a great deal of 
the party animosity by which this country has 
been perplexed would have been saved; and 
both the rulers and the. ruled would haye beea 
in a better condition. 

The grand cause why so much clamour, and 
clamour which the parties making it knew per- 
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fectly well to be unfounded, was made against 
the measure alluded to, was, that that measure 
was an outwork, and covered the body of the 
pLice. Your Lordship could not come at the 
substantial evils that aiFect the real condition and 
comforts of the people, until you had carried 
that. They were perfectly aware that when that 
ravelin, or homwork, or whatever else it may 
deserve to be called, was demolished, the people 
would soon call for the storming of the rest, 
which would be at the very first discharge; 
and your Lordship hears the demonstrations that 
are making, not by the uninformed multitude, 
not by the hearers of spouting peripatetics, who 
go over the country howling for their bread, but 
by men of rank and wealth— 4)y honourables and 
right honourables. That may be accounted 
the beginning of a good deal on the part of the 
country ; and the sooner that your Lordship be- 
gins the better. The times are so ripening for 
it, that, ere long, it must be attempted ; and it is 
not easy to calculate upon another under whom 
it will be so safe and simple as under your Lord* 
ship. 

"What is to be done?^ — Ho treason, my Lord; 
no sedition, no injustice ; but something that will 
comfort the people, and consolidate the power of 
the state. The precise acts I have not the pre- 
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sumption, to name ; nor do I think tliat at this 
moment any body is gnffidently infoimed of the 
facts to say what should be done. But we know 
one thing — ^we know the quarters in which to 
look for them, and we have, in the spirit of the 
age, a standard whereby to say whether what we 
may discourse requires to be changed to' an ac- 
cordance with that spirit or not. The *^ sjarit 
of the age^^ is rather a vague expression ; but we 
can easily render it more precise, by taking the 
suspected parts of our institutions (and, in such 
a case, the safest way is to suspect the greatest 
part of them — at least, of the old ones), and try 
them by these two questions : ^' Does this insti* 
tution, or office, or whatever it may be, do any 
harm? Does it prevent any good?** If the 
reply to both these questions be << No,^ then that 
part of the matter remains as it is with honour ; 
but if the answer to both questions, or to either 
of them, be <^ Yes,^ then cut away, in proper^ 
tion to the evil to be averted, or the good to be 
done, with as much tenderness as possible to the 
parties that may be aflected ; but without sworv. 
ing one jot from the straight line of the principle 
«^-the greatest good of the whole. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE CHUBCH* 



Woe would have beoi to the man in this worU^~ 
my Lord, and many threats of it to him in the 
next, vho had dared only a few years ago to pt(t 
that name in the list of subjects for political 
inquiry, and even possible change ; and I have 
no doubt that when your Lordship, or whoever 
other shall, under circumstances more urgent 
than those that exist at present, come to deal 
with it in earnest, there will be a plenitude of 
sounding words ; but they* will have the same 
effect that other thunder has, my Lord ; they 
will clear the atmosphere, and we shall have 
better weather afterwards. The time must come, 
however, when the legislature will be obliged to 
inquire whether the Church, as it now exists in 
this country, be precisely the kind of establish. 
ment that is best fitted to the dmes ; and this 
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inquiry must be made as much out of respect 
and regard for the Church itself, as from any 
other cause. 

And really, when we look at the matter, there 
does not appear to be any thing that takes the 
Church as a temporal hierarchy — the only view 
in which it can come before the legislature— out 
of the common catalogue of public institutions. 
The age for political creed-making has fortu- 
nately gone by, and nobody wishes again to see 
king or statesman interfere with the doctrines of 
xeligion. These rest upon foundations too high 
and too holy for man to tamper with them ; and, 
therefore, the more that their eternal and imal- 
terable purity and truth are kept free from the 
mutable affairs of man, which ishould and must 
change with the changes of his condition, the 
better. This is a distinction, my Lord, which 
we should continually and carefully keep in 
mind, because there are not wanting those that 
try to conceal it, and so blend the spiritual part 
of the matter with the temporal, that the whole 
becomes confused* 

To confound these two distinct subjects, has 
been the imiform practice with men in the igno- 
rant and barbarous states of society. The savage 
makes a god of every thing splendid or wonder- 
fid: the civilized man studies its nature and 
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tises. The one fidls down and adores the sun : 
the other takes his instruments, measures the 
distance, and computes the weight of the lumi- 
nary^ and finds out its influence in producmg the 
phenomena of the eartVs surface. These are 
extreme cases ; but between them there lie in« 
numerable degrees and shades which always have 
more and more of idolatry in them, as they ap> 
proximate the state of the savage. The practice 
and external form of a religion, even of divine 
origin, like Christianity, is not exempted from 
this variation in the minds and propensities of 
man in difierent states; for in proportion as 
the people are ignorant, they must blend their 
own superstitions with it. Without a miracle 
worked in the case of every individual, and the 
supposition of that would be as great superstition 
as the most ignorant can have^ it is not possible 
that the apprehensions of ignorant men can be 
more acute and free from error upon religion 
than upon any other subject. I need not here 
fatigue your Lordship, with going over the his- 
tory of Christianity, and showing that its in- 
fluence has been benignant or baneful, according 
as the people among whom it has been es- 
tablished have been well informed or ignorant ; 
for in the course of your professional career, your 
Lordship must have had many painful instances 

F3 
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cf the mummery which, among m ignonuit 
people, is passed off for the Chxistiaii religioii, 
and the mischievoiis effects that it has both upon, 
the morals and the temporal prosperity of the 
people. That your Lord^p, after having seen 
the mischievous effects of a particular name <Hr 
fonn of the Christian rel^ion upon a people in a 
state of ignorance, should have been the cham* 
pion of the same name and form of it among a 
people who are instructed, is a practical prooC 
that your Lordship is above that silly, but too 
common error, which condders a name as every 
where, and at all times, of the same import. 
Your Lordship saw that Catholicism in Spain, 
and Catholicism in this kingdom, were just as 
different as Church-of-Englandism in a man to 
whose virtues the public erect a monument, and 
one who is executed for parricide. That, in 
short, the worsbippars are the Church, and the 
goodness or badness of the Church depanda 
wholly upon them ; and that the power under 
which it exists, or under whk^ it may be most 
conducive to the public good, is a question that 
comes as properly within the coni^der^k>n of the 
legislature as any other that caa be ii8med^--per» 
haps, indeed, more than any other, inasmuch as 
clergymen, firom their numbersy their coilnesEioa 
as a body, the peculisr influence thai they pos* 
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86805 and if (wbich we are boimd to suppose) 
they devote the whole of their time to spiritual 
studies, their j^oranoe of the progress and work* 
ing of the temporal world, are, of all men, in the 
greatest danger of taking erroneous views of the 
importance of thcdr own institution. Churches, 
like all other institutions, are valuable only for, 
or in proportion to, the good that they do : and 
though there be no necessity for going the length 
of saying that any Christian Church has ever 
positively and absolutely done evil, yet they 
have differed so much in the degree and quan- 
tity of good, that the examining and watching of 
them becomes as much the duty of a government, 
whose object is the general good of those under 
it, as the examining and watching of any thing 
else. 

This is no idle theory, my Lord, no recom^ 
mending of wanton innovation, no wish to attack 
religion, and no attempt to undermine the church: 
it is a plain, and practical deduction from past 
history ; and the Church of England herself is 
the proof of it. How came we by that Church ? 
The rulers of England at that tune, thought the 
Catholic church not the form best adiqpted fiyr 
their policy, and they altered it. How came We 
by the Catholic church? The people of an 
earKer age fiked it bett^ than the worship of 
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Wodin, Thor, and Freya. So that it has been 
the practice of the state in all ages to model the 
church to that form which it reckoned the most 
agreeable ; and I can see no reason why the pro* 
ceedings should stop at the year 1533 any more 
than that it should have stopped at any period 
before then. 

When the Church of England was established 
in its present form, the condition of the country 
was probably more different from what it is now 
than from what it had been at the expulsion of 
Wodin ; and though the record be not very clear 
in the early days, I have no doubt that the 
priests of all those churches maintained, with the 
same obstinacy, that their church was the right 
rand only true one, until they found the power of 
the state against them ; and then they would 
take up the new practice, and even the new faith, 
if that was necessary, with the best grace they 
could. How could it be otherwise ? The mere 
church establishment is not any part of religion, 
it is wholly dependant upon the country ; and 
therefore, like the courts of law, or the army, or 
any other department of the public service, it 
should be made what is most for the advantage of 

-the country. 

Now, in the sixteenth century, England was 
«o very different from what it is in the nineteenth. 
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tbat it is not possible that a form of chiurch made 
at the one time can best suit the other. In the 
first place, the first notion was a church that 
should del^ate to the King of England the spi- 
ritual power—- temporal tyranny— 'Which had been 
exercised by the bishop of Rome—make him a 
sort of Caliph) or an imitation of Fum F09 the 
cousin of the sun, in China. That would not do 
for the present day — the monarch of this mighty 
nation is above the intrigues of priestcraft. In 
the second place, the great body of the people of 
England were very ignorant at the time when 
the Church of England was planned; being 
ignorant, they had the superstition and the 
idolatry of ignorance ; and therefore it became 
necessary to give them some substantial forms to 
adore. The intellectual part of religion, or 
rather, I should say, my Lord, the " religious 
part" of the church was above their comprehen- 
sion ; and it became necessary to give them some- 
thing else that they could worship. Wealth and 
splendour are idols of all ignorant men'^s worship; 
and therefore the natural, and under the circmn- 
stances perhaps the best plan, was to endow the 
church as largely as possible with these. In the 
third place, the people, at that time were ac- 
counted of so little consequence, that they were 
not much taken into the account in any process 
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of legislation — ^tbat was chiefly for the monarch 
and his fayourites, or for the church, unless when 
the barons came sword in hand to claim a share. 

Now, comparing those circumstances with the 
present state of the country, or with the state of 
it at any time these hundred years, it is pretty 
evident that no institution, project, or enactment 
of the one period, if it suited that period at all, 
eould apply properly to the other. The church 
must either have been a great anomaly in the time 
of the tyrannical Henry, his blustering lords, and 
iUiterate people, without arts and without proper- 
ty, or it must be an anomaly at present ; and it is 
almost superfluous to add, that it must have been 
best adapted to the times in which it was made. 

Then, my Lord, I think you must agree with 
me, that there are at least suffident grounds for 
an inquiry into whether the church be what it 
ought to be or not. There are even as strong 
presumptions as can be met with in such a case, 
that it is not what it ought to be ; but as inquiry 
should precede change, there is no need for pres- 
sing those upon your Lordship's consideration at 
present — ^when you look at the matter, you will, 
I have no doubt, find them aU' conspicuous 
enough. If any objection 19 attempted to be 
made, appeal to the Reformation, appeal to the 
Church of England herself, and if she denies at 
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xeaiste the power to nbkh ber own exbtence is 
Qving, place the triple Grown on the head of the 
Lord Primate, declare the church infidlible, and 
the arbiter of all dvil power from the throne 
downwards : and, trust me, we shall yery speed- 
ilj, very easity, and altogether bloodlessly, play 
the RdPormation over again ; and find a church as 
true to Christianity as any that has hitherto 
existed, and at the same time, a good deal better 
adapted to the present state of the country. But 
there is no fear that it will come to that, they 
know upon whose power they depend; and so 
you have only to name what you wish to ac* 
oompiish, and show that it will be for the public 
good, and they will help you to accomplish it. 

The chief causes which made the former refor- 
mation an ardoous matter have ceased to operate. 
The church that then required to be altexed was 
established over the greater part of Europe ; had 
a temporal potentate at its head, who claimed do* 
minion over all earthly kings, and could raise 
large revoxues in every country for almost any 
purpose he pleased ; could make money even of 
a licence to poiscm or cut throats ; and, in conse- 
quence of their celibacy, the clergy were com- 
pletely detached &om the peo{de. But whatever 
my be the strength of the espnf du eorpt 
amongst the clergy of the Church of V^nglyMl^ i| 
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has no paini (fappui out of the country ; and it 
is, compared with that of their predecessors, only 
half a principle. They are linked to sodety as 
men — ^mnst feel for their &milies and connexions 
like other people ; and, therefore, they have an 
interest in bringing the establishment into an 
accordance with the spirit of the times, which is, 
or should be, fully as strong as that which might 
turn them the other way« 

There are other, and probably more powerftil^ 
auxiliary circumstances: the people themselves 
will not long tolerate any discrepancy on the part 
of the church establishment; they will discuss it, 
and if they find any thing wrong, they will expose 
it. The printing presses, my Lord — those combi-* 
nations of wheels, and cylinders, and levers, that 
produce a thousand books in an hour, and set ten 
millions of people a reading some part of every 
day — truly they are formidable things; more for- 
midable than those armies that your Lordship once 
commanded ; for they regulated the motions even 
of them. If you attempt any thing that is really 
good, they will clear the way for you ; and not the 
church of Rome itself, in the very zenith of its 
power, if that zenith could have by possibility 
been compatible with such means of information, 
and the information which they produced, could 
have resisted them* 
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Thus, there are many reasons why the churck 
establishment should be examined as an institu* 
tion that may, hi some way or other, retard the 
prosperity of the country : there are sufficient in- 
ducements to make the inquiry ; and there is the 
certainty that any improvement that that inquiry 
may suggest may be very easily carried into effect* 
It therefore only remains to make the inquiry. 

But into what should the inquiry be made? 
Into many things : there is the general question 
of cost and utility, a question that applies to every 
thing; and there is a number of minor ones* 
Upon any of these it is not my Intention to 
express an opinion as to what should be done, 
because that is an after consideration ; but I may 
venture to mention one or two things that should 
be examined. 

First, there is* what I have called the general 
question-— ^< Is the Church of England really 
worth what it costs the people of England ?^ 
Does it contribute as much to their improvement 
and happiness as the same sum spent in any 
other way would ? We cannot attribute much 
of the intellectual improvement of the people 
to the church, because we had plenty of church 
when we had little or no intellectual im* 
provement. Of the people a full half probably 
are dissenters of some description or other, who 
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derive no sort of return at all ftir wliat they give 
to the church ; and of those who are not disseiUi 
ten, there are very many who never or very sd. 
dom attend the church, and therefore derive little 
or no advantage from it. I am not defending 
these practices, my Lord ; I am not saying that 
people should dissent, or that they should leave 
off church-going. Both may be, and probably 
are, very wicked ; but I have nothmg to do with 
tiiat; I must confine mjnself to the facts. This 
is a land of liberty ; and, right or wrong upon any 
theoretic principle, I should be very sorry to see 
any law passed, the tendency of which was to 
prevent people either from dissenting or from 
staying away from church, as long as by so doing 
they did not injmre the peace, the morals, or the 
prosperity of the country. But still there arise 
fiome inferences that would demand a little con- 
sideration. If so many people, and those welt- 
informed and well behaved people, dissent from 
the church, or discontinue their attendance there, 
there is really no getting rid of the condusion 
that the church has, in some way or other, lost 
its attractions, and therefore its value in the eyes 
of this large portion a£ the people. I do not say 
that this is right ; the &ult mi^ be in the peojde, 
and not in the church ; but still in losing its 9Ar 
tractiveness^ the church loses the power of beiqg 
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uaeftil to all those whom it ceases to attract; and^ 
theTefore, to the fiill extait of the good that it 
might have d<nie to that . nuHiber had thqr rct 
maiBLed in its connexion or in attendance on kg 
its real practicaL value has fallen off. It is not 
necessary to say that this has been the result of 
any deterioration on the part of the church, or 
that it is a proof of wisdom or of folly on the part 
of the pe<^le. It is only a fact; bat it is a fac^ 
in virtue of which, if the whole people weie to 
dissent from, or leave off attending the churchy 
the result would be, that however much the mat- 
ter might be lamented, the church would have 
become quite usekss in a national point of view; 
and whatever portion of the wealth or produce of 
the nation might be expended upon it would^ 
however weU merited it might be on the part of 
the church, be on that of the people a total 
loss ; and the legislature would be called upon, 
in the discharge of their duty to die people, to 
put an end to it. 

It is often argued that the people might go 
there if they chose ; but we have to deal with 
the &ct, and not with the fancy ; and in as far 
as vahie obtained fi>r money is concerned, the 
argument is unanswerable. It is true that the 
Church of England is the King's church ; but 
ao is a certain tradesman the King's tailor ; and 
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if people are, as by the laws of this country they 
ought to be, allowed to follow their own opinions 
in every thing that does not tend to injure the 
state, or their neighbours, by injustice, a man^s 
opinion is as free in the matter of religion as in 
that of his coat ; and there ought to be no more 
power of compelling him to go to the KingV 
church for the one, than there is for compelling 
him to go to the King'^s tailor for the other. 
Yet there would be a pretty tumult if the 
King's tailor were to send in his bill for the amount 
:for every man'^s coat in the kingdom, and were 
backed by a power that could enforce payment. 
If that practice had come down to us from 
the time of Henry the Eighth, as part of the 
** wisdom of our ancestors," it is very probable 
that it would have had defenders, and that any 
attempt to put an end to it would have been 
denounced as a horrible inroad upon the constitu- 
tion ; but if the man who at the present day has 
the honour of clothing our most gracious Sove« 
reign were to attempt it, he would not find a 
angle supporter. 

It may be an erroneous view of a church, my 
Lord, to estimate its value by the practical good 
it does, and I do not deny that it may ; for I am 
merely throwing out preliminary hints and not 
giving ultimate opinions. But it is a view of 
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the matter which those who dissent from the £s- 
tablifihed Church, and those who desist from at- 
tending it are very apt to take, every time that 
they put their hands into their pockets in order 
to pay any thing for it; and as the numerical 
tale of those who do derive advantage from the 
Church is, according to the accounts, gradually 
becoming less and less every day in proportion to 
the whole population of the country, it would 
take a very acute logician, my Lord, to establish 
tl^e plea in equity for an increase in the church 
revenue; that revenue is actually on the ir* 
crease, and that very rapidly, and therefore it 
demands inquiry. 

It avails nothing to say that this, or any other 
interest that any person may have in any thing 
else in the country, is ^* vested,^ and that, there- 
fore, the le^slature dares not interfere with it. 
No investment can be more personal and sacred 
than that which I have in my ten fingers, yet the 
legislature does not hesitate to caU upon me to 
give up a portion of the proceeds of them for the 
benefit of the public, and when I can perceive 
that my share is fairly apportioned, and that the 
proceeds are properly laid out, I give it cheer- 
fully. The whole of the active part of the 
people do this ; and while they continue to do so 
it will be very difficult to convince them that any 
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thing can give to ft chureh £giiitaiy aft mTuL 
uerable right in one hundred thousand pounds 
ihyear. 

In 80 far as the mere ooBt of a diurch is con* 
cemed) the refinmatioai to the people of £ngi«tnd 
has been rather the wrong way. The celibai^ 
of the old ecclesiastics had some advantages ; 
they had no families to pronde for, and therefore 
they built and adorned the churches, and sup- 
ported thepomr, while, under the present system, 
aU these things fall as an adHitional wd^bt upon 
the people* If the tithes and pew-rents paid the 
whole, the j^esent generationwauld have less cause 
to complain ; because most, indeed all of them^ 
have got their lands burdened with the tithes, 
and, therefore, as compared with land that is 
tithe^free, they have got them correspondingly 
cheaper. The pew-rents again, as they are paid 
by those who choose to oocapy the pews, are a 
sort of voluntary payment. But when, in addi- 
tion to these things, people are called upon to 
pay all costs and repairs of churches, and to pay 
for the building and keeping in impair of new 
ones, in places where the old ones irere never 
wholly filled, and s^om half, this is a pretty 
strong additional reason fer inquiiy. Indeed, 
my Lord (before we quit tliis matter <j£ the costs 
and tetunis of ihe ehurch), I really do not know 



tty thing ihat you can get a cteigymaa of the 
ehmch to do, ex«0pt| perhaps, dine with yOU| 
without a Ibe b^ing demanded for it. He will 
Mt bapi^ he will not marry, he will not burji 
he will not do any of those things which it it 
ftooounted deoent for a deigyman to do, and for 
the doing of which One would suppose all the 
elher sums are pay, and abundant pay, without 
getting a specific fee. Nay, when dl that has be^i 
done-^when you have paid generally for what 
you do not want^ and particularly for what you 
do want, there is a little bit of begging after all 
-^^rdund goee the bag at Easter ; and though the 
rtetor of the parish be the Lord Primate him-^ 
self, every house-holder is expected to drop ift 
his gtoat, whether he be churdiman Or not. 

Now, my Lord, as I have said all along, all 
these things may be very right>*«*may be the di- 
tect and proper means of inspiring the people 
with a veneration for the Churchy and thereby 
Extending its useftdness ; but you c^fK)t expect 
that those who are dissenters^ or those who do not 
attend the church (and, As I have said, the 
number of both is increasing), will be of that 
opinion, unless they shall be satisfied of the truth. 
by an inquiry. If the merely mercantile opini<m 
q£ men, and those who fbel not the moral and 
spiritual benefits of the Church of England, by 
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attending it, will not very readily have another 
opinion, they will be accounted as leaning a little 
toward the love of carnal things ; and that is the 
rock upon which all established churches, that 
have hitherto suffered that calamity, have been 
shipwrecked — ^it is not the most pleasant one for 
the Church of England. This alone is an abun- 
dant reason for inquiry ; and the inquiry pro- 
perly made, if there were found nothing more for 
it to do, would, of its own accord, most effectually, 
and without any subsequent trouble, do that. 

Secondly — The tithes are a very proper sub- 
ject for inquiry; 'not so much on account of 
the absolute amount, as of the system altogether. 
I do not wish to dip into the ecclesiastical 
history of the matter, because I do not think 
that the manner or amount of the sums paid to 
clergymen has any thing whatever to do with the 
Christian religion. It is at all times a merely 
civil matter, and the authority of the fathers, or 
the councils, or any thing else, except the best 
way of doing it for the time, is really not of the 
smallest weight. The Divine authority which 
gave the religion, gave no form of government 
along with it ; but always strictly enjoined an 
obedience to the civil power. How the Church of 
England came by the tithes, is, therefore, not an 
element in the case of how the people are to get rid 
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of them, any more than the amount of public 
revenue in the year 1600 is a limit which that 
revenue ought never to exceed. 

But the question of tithes is not one of the 
amount of emolument that would naturally be 
disposed of under what I have set down as the 
first branch of the inquiry ; and it may be pos- 
sible, though it would certainly be a little con- 
trary to popular expectation, that the labours of 
the clergy are worth a great deal more than 
they are paid. The system of tithes is one of 
manner, and not of amoimt ; and the objections 
to it are more direct than they would be if it 
applied to the reward of that of which the value 
could not very well be estimated. Payment by 
tithes is payment in kind, a species of payment 
which belongs only to very rude states of society ; 
and it is inconsistent with more advanced ones, as 
having pernicious effects both upon the receiver 
and those from whom he receives. 

One effect of. tithes is to lower the respecta- 
bility of the clergyman in the eyes of the parish— 
to make him a sort of ganger of the industry of the 
people, and a spy upon their domestic proceedings. 
It is really too bad — ^too mortifying to the honest 
dignity of learning, and the reverend character 
of a divine, that a high graduate of Oxford, one 
who has had the honour of preaching before the 
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king, or at least befine a royal duke or dachess, 
and who, in virtue of the favour then and there- 
by received, looks fixrvard to a mitre, a&d the 
high privilege of sitting and voting spiritually in 
the House of Lords ; it is really degrading, I 
say, to such a man, to be ofoHged to go groping 
about the villages and hamlets, to ascertain vhat 
poor man^s sow is in farrow, in order that he may 
not be cheated of a sucking pig. A man, even 
of moderately high feeling, would lose a dozen 
of pigs rather than do it, and accordingly he lets 
it alone fifty times during his incumbency, and 
is minuB the same tale of pigs, as a matter of 
course. 

There are only a few ways in which he can 
manage ; he can collect himself; he can employ 
a bailiff; he can bargain widi the people ; or he 
can let the whole. 

If he do it hunsdf, his living is in the inverse 
ratio of his manners ; and the churl waxes rich 
while the indulgent man starves. Rich or poor, 
the one drives away, heedless of the lamentations, 
and even the cuises of his parish; while, as 
the heart of the other is kept in a state <^ so con* 
stant laceration by the real, or pretended suffer- 
ings of the people (it is policy to seem poor at 
tithing time), that both his purse and his fed* 
ings suffer. The one, theref(H:e, disgui^ the 
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people at churclimen, and the transition thence 
to dislike of the church, and again (among very 
Ignorant people), of religion itself, is but toe 
easy. The other gets disgusted at an office which 
dooms him to that which is so contrary to his 
nature. Thus, whatever may be the temper and 
disposition of the parson, the collecting of his 
tithes is always sure to do an injury to the 
church, if not to rdi^n. Nor is what I have 
stated the whole of the evil ; the pigs and the 
sheaves of pease are not the only things that the 
dergyman wants. He must have coats and 
breeches for himself, and petticoats for his lady ; 
and the tailor and sempstress do not pay in kind. 
He must have these, and he must have an almanac, 
and see a newspaper, in order that he may turn 
his course to the weather ; and, furthermore, he 
must, at all events, have a set of Condones 
SelectiB once in the three years. Now, though 
the almanac and the newspaper be pretty smartly 
taxed, neither of them is tithed, nor are the 
Condones. Even these things, limited as the 
catalogue is, cannot be got in tithes, or imme- 
diately in .exchange for ordinary tithe commodi- 
ties. Therefore the clergyman must turn a sort 
of merchant, which again degrades the dignity of 
his character, and tends either to lower the tone 
of his mind, or to make him dislike his office. 

G 2 
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And, my Lord, I have no doubt that veiy many 
of those unclerical practices, of which we are reluc- 
tantly forced to hear, among the members of the 
church establishment, are the fruits of the 
tithmg system, so dangerous is contact with the 
world, in a mercantile way, to men of a pro- 
fession in which there should be nothing worldly. 

But I do not see that the case is much im- 
proved, though a bailiff should be employed to 
collect the tithes, and sell whatever portion of 
them may be necessary. Such a bailiff has 
but an unpleasant office. He is sure not to meet 
with the same attention as the clergyman him- 
self, and he has a chance of not bearing himself 
in so mild a manner. The probability, there- 
fore, is, that he may bully in some instances, 
and take bribes in others ; and by such a mode 
of arrangement, the clergyman may both incur 
the odium that falls to the share of a harsh man, 
and suffer the diminution of income that must be 
borne by a mild one. 

If, again, the clergyman shall bargain with his 
people, he becomes more of a higgler than when 
he only sells part of his collection ; aild he must 
either submit to take a very low rate, or wrangle 
with all the tithable parties in the parish in turn. 

And if he let his tithes to a middle man, he 
is probably worse. That man will, of course. 
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take into consideration all the annoyance and 
trouble of collecting, and, of course, not strike 
any bargain but what he knows will be a good 
one. Therefore, the amount to the clergyman 
will be a minimum. Such, however, it will 
assuredly not be to the parish. The lessee of 
the tithes takes the disagreeable office, only in 
the hope of a profit ; and therefore he will stretch 
the law (a reasonably elastic substance in any 
official hands) to the utmost extent that it wiU 
bear. Thus the tithing is really the method by 
which the clei^man is likely to receive the least 
from his living, and, at the same time, give the 
greatest offence to his people. 

Thus, in all cases, except those in which the 
private fortune and disposition of the clergyman 
are such as to enable and dispose him to take 
whatever the people please to give, and those 
cases are an injury to the clergymen that are not 
thus wealthy, the collection of tithes in whatever 
way they may be collected, can hardly fail in 
causing some sort of misunderstanding between 
the parson and the parishioners, and exciting on 
the part of the latter a dislike of the church ; and 
if the fiicts could be collected, there is every pro- 
bability that in this we might find, if not one of 
the most fertile, at least a very fertile source of 
dissent from the established church. Nor is the 
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case better when the titheg are in the hands of s 
lay impropriator, because that has a tendoicy to 
show diat tithes hare no neoessaay connexion 
with the diurdi, but that some means less aft* 
noying to the people might be resorted to fixr the 
payment of the clergy. 

There is one odier eSect of the. system that de* 
serves notice, because it tends not to mere an- 
noyance and ill-humour, like those that hare 
been mentioned, but to direct and positive demo* 
ralization. A tithe is like a goyemment duty ia 
this, that the party paying it does not recrive a 
tangible value in return, and is not always dis* 
posed, and sometimes not able, to appreciate the 
indirect one. A man who would not defraud 
those with whom he buys and seUs, to the amo u n t 
of a single farthing, has no such compunction 
when he deals in articles that are smugged, and 
thereby defrauds the revenue. As long as the 
sale of French and Indian silks was prohibited, 
Aeve were probably few dealers in silk who had 
not smuggled goods occasionally in their shops—* 
at least, if one wanted an article of that kind, it 
was always possible to find it in any considerable 
town or vilkge. Defrauding the parson in 
tithes, is a very similar case to defrauding the 
venue by smuggling, and there is no question 
that it is done to a very considerable amoont. 



But though the dishonesty may not be quite so 
appstent to the balk of ordinary people^ the 
mond crime is just as great as that of any other 
finuid; and as there are great fiu^ilities for the 
offence, and ako a weaker restraint from it in the 
ordinary moral feelings of men, it becomes one of 
a much more dangerous nature. Indeed, though 
the ingenuity of a tolerably acute schemer had 
been set to vork* to find out a means by which the 
honesty of the people could be blunted, he could 
with Afficolty have hit upon a more effective one 
than this same temptadon to smuggle in the mat- 
ter of tithes. So much, my Lord, for the moral 
effects of the manner in which it placed the wis-^ 
dmn of our ancestors to direct that the clergy of 
the Chnrch of England should be supported* 

But there is imother portion of this brandi of 
the stttgect which would weU merit your Lord- 
sbip^s most careM inquiry ; and that is, whether 
the systoa of tithes may not operate as a real and 
positive hindrance to the improvement of the 
oountry*-«*whether it may not be the means of keep* 
ing out of employment a number of people who 
would otherwise be employed, and besides sup- 
portii^ thffliselves, add smnething every year to 
the wealth of the country ; but who, on account 
of that very hindrasoe, are a burden instead of a 
b!»efit» 
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That is a grave consideration, my Lord, for 
notwithstanding aU the mechanical improvements 
that have been introduced, the human hand is 
still the most valuable machine, as well as the 
most costly to prepare ; and therefore, every prin- 
ciple of sound policy demands that all the hands 
in the country which are capable of work should 
be employed. I am no advocate, my Lord, for 
the employment of the people by the public in 
any other way than in the construction of puhhc 
works, which the public only can undertake ; be* 
cause the designs of that in which they may be 
so employed are never so skilfully laid as those 
that private individuals form for their own ad- 
vantage, because there is always waste in the car- 
rying on and superintending of such work, and 
because, when it is concluded, those who were en- 
gaged in it are left to relapse into their previous 
state. This is the case in all public employment 
of labourers for the mere purpose of keeping them 
from being idle, and it differs not much whether 
the employers be the state, the quorum of a 
county, or the oiBcers of a parish. The grand 
objection lies, not to the particular denomination 
of persons by whom the employment is given, it 
lies to the system — ^to the employing of labourers 
by those who have not a personal interest in the 
productiveness of their labour. Such an interest 
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18 absolutely necessary in order to secure the 
proper utility, and indeed to make the labour 
uaefiil at all; and, indeed, I have nev^ been 
able to discover that pauper labour, even when 
conducted in the most skilful manner, was very 
much better than a farce — ^good for those who 
patronised it to speak about, but good for nothing 
else. 

But, my Lord, though it would be far from a 
wise measure in the government to undertake to 
find emplojrment for the people, it is one of the 
most sacred obligations under which they lie, to 
remove every thing that prevents the people from 
being employed; and that, my Lord, will be 
found, in the mfyority of cases, if not always, to 
resolve itself into something that cramps or re- 
strains those by whom labourers would be em- 
ployed. The evils that arise from causes of this 
kind are very many. They are pauperism : they 
break down the tone of the character ; and they 
lead to crime. Whence comes it, my Lord, that 
the character of a peasant is so much more ele- 
vated and independent in Scotland than in Eng- 
land ? The usual way is to get rid of the matter 
by saying it is '^ the national character.''^ Grant- 
ing that it were, why should it be so ? Why 
should the people of the worst land have the best 
national character? But it is not the national 

G3 
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dmrac^er : the people of the middle and hig^ec 
lanks in England axe supcEior to those of the laaie 
in Seotland ; as any body may see in tkeix eoft* 
dude, or in the productions of their talents. The 
labourers are, however, vary inftricnr; they aie 
so chiefly in independence of character ; and 
therefore these must be degrading causes. The 
poor rates have generally been referred to, and 
the superior syst^n of educatkni among the 
Scots. These have their influence, though the 
poor rates be, in the first instance, an effect and 
not a cause — in England they were the effect of 
the demolition of the Catholic charity'-houaes, 
and the dismissal of the retainers of the baions ; 
but when your Lordship inquires into tiiia part 
of the subject, probably you will find that the 
tithes have, in country places, where the evil is 
most glaring and inveterate, been a chief cause 
in continuing and extending that evil. 

The general principle proves as much : peofde 
look not so much to that which is left as to that 
which is taken from them, because it is the latter 
only that irritates. That a farmer shall have to 
give up the tithe of his crop, operates much mote 
powerfolly, therefore, in making him regazdlcas in 
increasing the amount, than one would at first 
suppose. Why should he drain and manure^ and 
cultivate to the utmost^ when the ptnon wlio eon- 
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tUtHltfiS W fft Hk uUriKIBff to vitS- CQEpBUQ OOVICS Ht 

8b2 takes tbewUbof the profit; f«r oiM4eiilIi 
iM mem dwn the ardiaaiy pioftt of fitB»sg» eroi 
where thefe ie so tithes. Compare the agiiciiU 
tantt paortft of Middlesex irith Aoee of Mid Lo* 
Aian ; and what a contraet in the fiurmers, the 
fimn-houssB^ the senrants, the eattle, the iniple* 
mentSy^the fields, the produce. Going north* 
ward, the superiority is so great that you would 
ftncy you had bees a hundred years on the road. 
And yet, my Lord, with the single exception of 
titbes, every thing is m favour of Middlesex^ 
The cfimate is hetto*, the soil is naturaBy better, 
theroads are not so biHy ; there is an inexhaiBst-' 
ibie supply of manure, there is water carriage^ and 
tiiere is the best market in the world ; but the 
finrms are slovenly, the farm^s are elowns^ the 
kbouzersare in misery and rags, and the rent to 
die proprietor is less. In proportion to the po% 
polation too there are ten persons in Middlesex 
getting parochial relief, for every one that is get« 
ting it in Mid Lothian. 

But it may be said that <* Middlesex is not the 
best part of England; tltat Easa or Noi&lk is 
better;^ well, I answer that neither is Mid Lou 
thian the best part ot Scotland *, Haddii^^ton^ 
dure and the Carse of Gknrrie are better. I have 
taken diese two ooonties, not on acoonmt of their 
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superioriiy, but of thdr siinilarity to each other; 
and because, as both the best and the worst of the 
people,« the ambitious and the idle, thnnig to a 
metropolis, there is a metropolis in each of them. * 
To any one that has examined them, the contrast 
is decisive of the question ; and other than the 
tithes, there is no cause of inferiority on the part 
«of England, for all other circumstances are in its 
&your. 

The slovenly state of the lands under crop is 
not, however, the only evil of the system. A 
great deal of it is left uncropped. Look at the 
clumsy inclosures; half an acre of fence to an acre 
of field is about the average in most places. 
Then the green lanes and comers, swarming 
with vagrants, and the commons and wastes. In 
the midland counties of England there is more 
waste land than would, if properly cultivated, sup- 
port the whole of the poor ; and there are as many 
;able bodied paupers out of employment as would 
soon bring it into cultivation. 

" Then why are they not set to work ?^ I can 
see no reason but the system of tithes, unless it 
be that the people are mad. Foolish as are many 
pages of the statute book, I am-not aware of any 
direct act against an improved and extended 
mode of cultivating the fields ; neither do I know 
of any indirect one^ except this same system of 
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tithes. It is not the amount of tithes that is the 
great evil; it is the vay in which they operate* 
Improvement is a matter of feeling, and there is 
no bringing that within the rules of mere arith- 
metic. The little sore that festers upon a mane's 
ftager makes him foxget the sound skin upon all 
the rest of his body ; and just in like manner it is 
the sore in his affairs which galls and irritates 
him, and occupies his attention. A fixed payment 
—rent to the owner of the land, for instance, has 
not the same mischievous effect. The &rmer 
knows what that is ; and he knows that, instead 
of increasing with his exertions, it will, the more 
liiat he exerts himself, become the smaller frac- 
tion of the returns. He puts it aside, therefore, 
as a fixed quantity, and works the remainder to 
the utmost. I have known instances in which a 
moderate addition to the rent of lands taken upon 
lease (a nineteen years'* one) instead of being a 
burden, has acted so far as a stimulus, as to 
double the produce of a district in a few years ; 
to change it, from being barely able to support 
kself, to an exporting district, and an exporting 
one to a considerable amount, while the people 
built new houses, were better clothed and fed, 
and increased in numbers. 

No doubt there was a corresponding increase 
of a<^vity and labour, my Lord ; but that is just 



irhst h banted in F>itgUmi. There ww dim* 
ing, and trenchiDg^ and bsealdag up moon, and 
gnibUii^ of cotnecs^ and tnmii^ up and looseft* 
ing of the earth. Be&ie, the IdNNir had been in 
a great measure seaaonal^ as is too mudi the ease 
\rith the pauper, or demi-pauper labomecs in 
Middksez. In winter, the people sat over the 
embers, and enjoyed the stimulus of pjroSg* 
ncous add and carbonate of potass, in a dense 
medium of turf smoke. And why? Became 
the little rent that they did pay, was paid cliiety 
in labour and in kind. But when the value paid 
was quadrupled (and it was &Ily that), and paid 
in money, the opemtion was like magic Four 
starved jades, with probably a cow ot two in sup* 
plement, used to crawl along with a plough tied 
together with strii^ ; thdr collars were straw, 
or the refuse of flax ; and the rest of the hamesa 
—^^anything that could be got^^ One man pushed 
at the plough*tail, another pulled at the head of 
the horses, one or two more had to be in the fields 
to assbt in lifting the brutes, in case they should 
upwt one another ; and there was bawling^ and 
shouting* aikd creaking^ that would have out* 
noised a I^rendi diligence or a Spanish waggwi. 
The system was the same aU over ; the €0W4 had 
to be lifted in the hovds ; the cattle had been so 
starved doling the winter that they had to ha 
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lifted when they fisstwent oat in the qpiiDg; and 
even in the heat of aonuner, they had to belifted 
out of the quagmires with wUeh the pastures 
abounded* Those quagmirea were, indeed^ one 
of the greatest cursea of the place. Theycorered 
the earth with mow, and made uy scrubby tree 
^lat could exist bearded like a goat with lichen; 
th^ qpread blight and mildew at one time, and 
produced such cold by their evaporation at an* 
other, that the Tery soU was consumed off the 
earth ; and they caused the health of the people 
to alternate between ague and catarrh. But 
the people nevar thought of drainii^ them till 
thdr labour and their produce were made all 
their own, and they had only to pay a stipidated 
rent* 

Then came the change, however ; and your 
Lordship would have been delighted with it. It 
ifaa a Waterloo, in its way ; and the commander- 
kM^ef had, like your Lordship, seen servica 
The people were up with the lark, they were 
delvii^ and ditching away, the quagmires were 
gone^ and the very next year their places were 
filled by luxuriant crops. Few coughed in winter, 
nobody bad the ague in the sprii^ ; straw was so 
afaottdant, that the fann-yard was littered every 
day; no beast required to be lifted in the fiel^ 
far they had heame so fiit and fiidky with the 
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winter^s food and lest, that folks had to keep out 
of their way. Every one, in short, had plenty ; 
and there was plenty sold to pay the rent, and 
kave a surplus. That surplus purchased better 
implements. The old plough was burnt, the 
harness cast aside, two horses could do the labour 
of four ; one man could manage it, and the rest 
could harrow, sow, and dig. Wages rose as men 
became profitable, and one would have imagined 
that the jackets of the ploughmen became downy^ 
and their linen bleached upon their backs ; and 
it was truly joyous to see a dozen of ploughs 
with two horses in each, marching along as if 
they had been only carrying their own proud 
heads, the men whistling till the rocks echoed, 
and slicing down a whole hill-side ready for the 
seed in a single morning. Then the improved 
pasture brought abundance of milk, and the very 
cottagers saved money firom their one^cow dairies. 
Carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, and other 
artisans, found abundant employment and pay ; 
and still there was a surplus. One began to 
erect a better house ; and the rest would not be 
behind. The hole in the wall was exchanged for 
a sashed window ; the earthen floor for dean 
boards ; the smoke, which had from time imme- 
morial free range of the upper part of their dwel- 
lings, was gathered into a chimney ; an eight-day 
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clock, that stood ticking in a comer, told the 
fiurmer the hours of labour and rest, with fiur 
more certainty than the sun-beam through the hole 
in the roof by day, or the position of Charleses 
wain by night. The report went that Mrs. 
Brown had a tea^-pot and cups that had come 
over the sea all the way from China ; and that 
when Miss Smith rode off to be married, she 
was actually mounted on a real side-saddle, and 
that the brid^oom had every thing comfortable, 
and had a hundred and fifty pounds in the 
county bank. Meantime, <^the schoolmaster*^ 
had come (for, though the people had previously 
contrived to teach each other to read and write a 
little, there was not one within six miles), and in 
a very short time there was hot a lad of four- 
teen in the district that could not measure a 
field and make a plan of it. A higher ambition 
inspired some of them ; th^ found their way to 
other places, and followed other pursuits ; some 
got thanks firom their country, and many de- 
served it. 

I offer no apology, my Lord, for mentioning 
these rustic matters with some detail; because 
the impulse to them was given by a veteran sol- 
dier, because I know that they are true, and 
because the same might surely be done for any 
district in England, were it not for the single 
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matter of tithes. They got rid of that m Soot* 
knd^ my Lord : the tithes were valued ; and the 
▼alue is paid by the hmdowncar, so that^ exeept 
his rent and the payments to the state, there is no 
burden upon the Scots fiumer; and these, in- 
stead of being dogs upon him> are, as I have 
said, exdtementSy when they are fior and mode* 



Contrary to my general plan, therefiwe, I do 
venture to give yoinr Lordship an opinion upon 
this part of the sid>ject ; and I do so ttont an un* 
biassed comparison of what I have seen where 
tithes are, and where th^ are not And there 
waa no want of rdigion and morak thore^ ray 
Lord ; and there was a great deal move church* 
gong; and thi^ ehurch-going tended to niak# 
die people dean as well as orderly**they would 
not appear before the paridii in a worse coat than 
their ndghboura. On the same honest and 
manly fading, they would not have a wcnrse home^ 
their wives should not be less fine, nor their 
children worse dothed, worse educated, or, above 
21II, worse behaved, than their neighbours* Yes^ 
my Lord, often have I heard men who weve 
toiling late and early, through sun and througb 
atonn, with cheeifulness and gratitude, because 
Aeir labour suf^Kirted those whom they loved, 
enjoinii^ their dnldren to moral dignity and 
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lefl^pectfid conduct^ because they '* did not know 
before whom thej mi^t have to stand jet.^ 
And I have seen the ffafktecy fulfilled-*— have 
seen hands which constant tml had made as haid 
as the hearts of some folks that we know-** 
stretdied forth to HeaTen; and I have seen 
eyes that never moistened in the midst of nue* 
fbrtone^ streaming with gratitude, while the 
tfaeme of the thanksgiving was, that^ the children 
wore ^^more useful and honourable to thdrcoin^ 
try than the fiither had ever been*'^ Other movei* 
ments are the march of intellect*— the program 
of loftier men along smoother paths ; but this 
feeling of the dignity of man, and the depe»* 
d^ee of man upon his own powers and his Maker 
alone for subsistence and stq^jwrt, is Ae ciuatge 
-—the very bayonet-rush of mind ; and if the 
whole people coold be bkought to that, kgislao 
tioii and government would be simple matters. 

I do not say that the abolition of the tithing 
qrstem would make such a feding general in 
England; but I do say that such a feeling never 
can be general while that system lasts: and, 
therefore, I say, decidedly, ^^ cut it up, root and 
branch.^ Secure for the clergy whatever reve* 
mue may be adequate to their station and dnttes, 
and let it be as secure as statute and bond can 
make it; but do not let it at once degrade die 
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clergyman, and stop, like an earth-fast rock, the 
stream of improvement among the people. Once 
lop it off, and in a few years the produce of the 
country would be double to the landlord, double 
to the farmer, and, if that should be necessaiy, 
double to the clergyman. Let nobody want, 
nobody go unpaid, but take care, in the first 
place, that they do not impede that industry that 
alone can and must pay the whole. If England 
were cultivated ,as it ought to be, neither you 
nor I, my Lord, could, at the present time, esd* 
mate what it could pay. I am sure that the 
produce of the thousands of men and of acres 
that are now idle, might be millions, many mil* 
lions of pounds, and really it is a shame that we 
should be without them. 

Even though the parties may have, as many 
of them must have, a' half-fonned belief that 
this change would be for their own gpod, there 
is no doubt that the cuckoo song of the '^ good 
old custom,*^ the '^ vested right^^ would be set up. 
Cutting the sacred misletoe at the winter solstice 
was, if we credit the bards, the ^^ old^ custom, 
upon which the tithes, whoever introduced them, 
were an innovation. But tell them, my Lord, 
that the government and legislature of England 
have also a ^' vested right,^ and one which is 
superior to every other in the country ; they have 
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the power, the right, I mean, of adapting the 
laws to the general state and wants of the people, 
and of making all minor rights, which, whenever 
they are contrary to that, cease to be rights and 
become wrongs, subservient to the public good. 
That is an answer to which they would not re- 
join, and could not, though they would, more 
especially if your Lordship showed them, which 
you could easily do, that they would derive as 
much advantage firom the change as any other 
class of persons in the country. 

Thirdly, there are some minor matters con- 
nected with the church that would need to be 
inquired into, chiefly on account of the character 
and respectability of the church itself, which, in 
the case of such an institution, are alway matters 
of the very first importance. 

One of these is the power of holding a plu- 
rality of benefices, which is both an absurdity in 
itself, and a very gross and flagrant injustice. A 
friend of mine told me, very lately, that almost 
the next door to him there lived a reverend 
doctor, who was an archdeacon somewhere, and 
rector of one or two very populous parishes be- 
side ; but that instead of instructing his curates 
and bell-ringers in the one capacity, and reading 
prayers and homilies to his flocks in the others. 
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he spent the irhole of hiB tune in readiag the 
newspapais, and drinking tea 'with old ▼omen. 
Of course, I know no more of the truth of die 
tBtatement, than that I have nerer found mj in- 
formant to mislead me ; but there must be «Nne 
foundation for it, otherwise it would not be said. 
Now, if one man can hold two livings, it is a 
proof that there is a living too mahj. *^But 
curates do the duty P ^ Yes, they do the wlnde, 
and they do it for veiy little money ; the people 
know that, and they never rate the clerical duty 
of the parish at more than is paid to the curate. 
Why should they ? he does it all for that sum* 
Say that the living is worth fifteen hundred 
pounds, and that the curate, who performs all the 
duty, gets fifty, and it is probable that he may 
not get so much, what are the people, who mea^ 
sure the value of every thing by the price they 
pay for it, to think of that ? They will think» 
and in their way very naturally, that the whole 
clerical service of the parish is worth just Mty 
pounds, and that they pay the other fourteen 
hundred and fifty without getting any equiva. 
lent; and if that be not calcuhted to make 
them grumble at the church, really I know not 
what can be. 

But these plurafities are a very great injustice 
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to die clogj tbemselTes. Unfortunately the 
livings do not often belong at all to the church a6 
a church ; but are the private property of indivi- 
duals or bodies of men, of which these will make 
a trade and profit, just as they would do of any 
oth^ marketable commodity. They are advext- 
tised in the newspapers to be ^^ bought, sold, or 
.exchanged,''^ just in the same way that people ad*- 
vertise horses or stables. It is not in the nature 
of things that the people shall look upon them in 
a nuNre favourable light than the proprietors do; 
and as these make merchandise of them, sell them 
to the highest Uiddas, as openly, and with as little 
ceremony as they would sell muslin or mustard, it 
is not possible that the people, whatever may be 
their feelings of religion or their respect for the 
church as a church, can oonsider as sacred that 
which may be bought by the most profligate and 
infidel layman in the land, so that he can aflbrd 
to pay for it. This fact, that they are lay pro- 
perty, and nothing but lay property, though in 
the mass of other matters I overlooked it at the 
proper time, is an unanswerable argument in fa- 
TQur of the power of the legislature to work the 
tithes as they please, because it clearly establishes 
the fact that they have no connexion with any thing 
sacerdotal or sacred. Therefore, an act of Farlia^ 
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ment, tbe verdict of a jury, and a payment ac- 
cording to the tenns of that verdict, would 
at once abolish every pea. and pig of tithes in 
England. 

Now, just because livings are, in the substan- 
tial part of them, a carnal and not a spiritual 
matter, they must be liable to the influence which 
affects all carnal matters ; they must be suscep- 
tible of being accumulated by any man who can 
command the carnal power. The church is, 
.therefore, already under the dominion of laymen ; 
those who have done or can do service to these 
laymen, enjoy the livings, and the independent 
clergymen, those who are all for religion and 
the church, may preach to the winds and the 
waves. 

This must really weaken the church and es. 
trange the minds of the people from it ; and the 
only way to prevent that is, to make the person 
who holds the benefice of any parish reside in 
that parish, do the duties of it, and do nothing 
else. If it will not maintain any sort of a parson, 
then it is superfluous, and ought to be joined to 
the next parish ; and if it will support one, bow- 
ever humble, that humble one is just the man 
for it. How can a bishop at one side of the 
country be a dean at the other, and do the duty 
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of both offices? How very near to being ludicrous 
it is, to think of the Lord Primate of all Eng. 
land visiting and admonishing himsdf as rec- 
tor of Saint Mary Lambeth ! Truly, my Lord, 
the church would find you two or three years 
of most necessary and most use&I work. 
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CHAPTEB V. 



EDUCATION. 



That is a subject, my Lord, which, on account 
of its great importance, I originally intended to 
treat separately; but the notice of the church 
has brought me so near to it, that I may as well 
say a few words here. 

At the very commencement of this branch of 
the subject, there arises a question which must 
have previously occurred to yoiu: Lordship, but 
to which it may not be very easy to find a satis- 
factory answer. " Why has England no regular 
establishment for the education of the people ?^ 
For all other purposes we have establishments. 
We have a king worthy of the nation ; we have 
an executive, better or worse as it happens, but 
always powerM enough, and generally the more 
costly the less it is worth ; we have Houses of 
Parliament that stand unrivalled, in the length of 
their debates and the number of their acts ; we 
have a navy that literally swept the sea ; we have 
an army that won the final triumph upon land ; 
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wtihtev^ bosrds tbftt windd palHsadoe a couaty ; 
ipe lunre plenly of efamcli; an ezubeiance <^ 
lav ; ^ystc and Ueeding ta our hearts^ content ; 
no kek cxf tramperfatuNa and gallows ; quorum^ 
liU ire would ao moire; and plenty of police, 
Ihaugli not always wheat and where we want it 
the HMMt. In short, I have not breath enough 
iKi auunerate what we hare, we have so much ; 
but we certainly have no general establbhment 
jbr the educatioB of the people. 

And yet, my Lord, this cmintry is not only 
more indebted to educatioa than any other coun« 
txy, but it iB more indebted to education than 
any thing else. Yes, whatever superiority we 
possess in wealth, in splendour, in power, in in- 
telligenee, cnt in comfort — and we have much in 
diem an, we owe it a& to education ; and yet no 
ihanks to any estaUishment adapted to the g&- 
ncand education of the people. But it may be 
said, that if we have all that superiority without 
such an estaUishment, we might not have been 
better if we had had one. The objection is neither 
sound nor amdusive ; we have got that supe- 
riority without many things of which we would 
have been the better, as well as with many things 
that we would have been the better without We 
have advanced as fiir as the good that we had 
would carry u% and the evil to which we have 
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been obliged to submit' would sufler us; but 
there is not the least doubt that if ve had had 
more of the good and less of the evil, we would 
have gone further in proportion both to the in- 
crease of the one and the diminution of the other. 
If the current has been adverse, we must not 
give that the merit of the wind that has borne us 
against it ; because without the wind our motion 
would have been all the other way. 

The greatest evil that we have sustained from 
the want of a general institution for education, 
has been narrowing to a small portion of the po- 
pulation, the number out of which we have ob- 
tained our leaders and directors. I do not mean 
those who have led in war, or directed in politics, 
for these are offices which we find filled among 
the rudest savages ; but those who have led and 
directed in the career of improvement. As a 
general, we want only one Wellington at a time, 
and it is all the better for us when we do not need 
even him in that capacity ; but we have no ob- 
jection to a constant succession of Watts or Td- 
fords, by scores, or even by hundreds. In- 
fluence can do marvellously little for a man in 
those latter capacities ; we therefore want the 
very widest range that we possibly can from 
which to cull them ; and it is against both theo- 
retical probability and experience that we should 
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find them in the very highest classes. When 
nobles take to mechanics, they generally make 
trinkets ; and though we have instances in which 
patriotic peers have paid the expence of canals 
snd bridges, and sometimes made great profit of 
them, that is not the quarter in which I at least 
diould seek for a plan. The men who have 
been of the greatest service to the arts, and 
therefore the most efficient contributors to the 
wealth and prosperity of this country, though not 
fiom the very lowest, have all come from rather 
low stations in life. Such an origin is, indeed, 
almost necessary ; as those who are higher want 
the mechanical foundation upon which the whole, 
to be stable, must be built. The want of a 
anitable establishment for the education of those 
not quite at the bottom of society, but near it— « 
those who have too much honest pride for send- 
ing their children to a charity school, and who 
can neither afford to pay, nor choose to have them 
bullied and beaten by the aristocracy at the 
great public manufactories of nonsense verses, is, 
therefore, one of the greatest losses under which 
England could possibly have lain ; and that it is 
still a want is one of the greatest of wonders 
^d of shames to her successive legislations. It 
was absolutely criminal to let so much mind 
run to waste for so many years, when the com* 
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paratively small quantity that had the good fi»u 
tune to escape, has been so very effective m en«* 
riching those by irhon die wkxie has been sd 
much neglected. 

One cannot hdp wondernig why they had not 
done it for the sahe 4s£ dutt whieh they all pio. 
fessed to admire — religion — the €hurch^-«nd X 
am more than half inclined to think that, if tiie 
church had, more than a century ago, grafted 
upon itself, which it very easily could have done, 
a good general system of education, dissenters 
would not have been so numerous by half as they 
are. A people who are uneducated cannot pos- 
sibly understand any thing about religion ; fer if 
he understood neither, a man is just as likely to 
he impressed by repeating the Chinese alphabet 
as the church catechism. But, while the Doctor 
stood firm upon the orthodoxy of his creed, and 
the beauty and sublimity, and condescended not 
to get his humbler parishioners as much of the 
rudiments of education as should enable them to 
read and study at thm Idsure that inspired 
Tolume, from which both the doctrine and the 
sublimity are derived^ — the attendance of the poor 
man at church, and his genuflexions and respon« 
ses there were, of necessity, merely automatic — 
mere monkey work — ^his mind being all the wlnle 
vacant, tmoccupied, and uninterested. Mean- 
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while the oobler heg^ to ntsna ob hk stoo!, car 
Ae woaiver opcni his sett-hosEd ; and the wannth, 
ftnnented, by Ae addidcm of it little hatred of 
work, into a sort of state whicSi, with those who 
eould not be supposed to know veiy well what the 
void meant, passed for inspinttion. The man 
knew the spriBges, however, wherewillial to cfttck 
theearsoftfae illitenite; sohexanted, they ran at 
kis heels, and liie I>>etor was left to direct his 
orthodox and classical homily to empty pews. 
This is, no doubt, a sad state of things, but it has 
ofien happened, and with a people that are with- 
out education, nothing was m€tre likely to have 
happened, or is more likely to happen again. 

^* Sut we aoe not without estabfishments for 
education; there aire Isis and Cam, and the 
great schools, and there is a charity school iii al- 
most every paridi, and iSbe national schools, and 
ike word academy occurs ten times in every vil^ 
lage; and^^— -Hold, hcldl we have these, and 
we have the Biitidi Museum, aaad the Royal 
Society, and the dub-room, and the Stock Ex* 
dange, and fifty other places, where &f>e hun- 
dred things are to be learned; but none of these 
is what is wanted. One half of them we owe to 
the times of darkness, and ihey are still, and ever 
will remam, monastic to the very core. In as 
£tf as the classes of the people that want the edi^ 
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eatidn of wUeh I speak axe concerned, Isis aiid 
Cam may, in the not ungraphic language of die 
satirist, ^^ sleep in port.*^ The ^eat schools are 
also too high and too useless ; and the others are 
too low. Charity schools are the very curse of 
the lower classes in England ; they sow the seeds 
of beggary and dependence before any thing else 
has taken root; they are job and patronage all over; 
and the moral and even the Utaraxy education that 
can be got at by them is execrable. Any body^s 
doer of dirty work is, when cast off, fit enough for 
teaching a charity school. Let the people pay 
for the education, if it is only at the rate of a 
farthing per week, and tumble down the charity 
sdiools upon the heads of the (mis) managers. 
That is a part, and a most mischievous part of that 
silly system of vanity, which makes men, who 
have a few pounds, think that men who have not 
can do nothing. Command them, my Lord, to 
take their stupid carcases out of the way, mind 
their own business, be honest, and let the people 
get room and free air, in which to be honest too. 
. <^ Yes, but the national schools, the systems of 
Bell and Lancaster?'^ Aye, Bell and Lan- 
caster, 



Th* apostles of that new religion. 

Like Mahomet's, were goose and wigwn,* 



3f echanical mummeries that supersede the neces- 
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nty of all thought, may he wondered at for a 
time, and, when that time is past, folks may won- 
der again why they ever could be so ally as to 
wonder at them ; but they never were, and never 
can by possibility become education. That which 
would really do the business, and do it well, could 
be obtained for much less than is paid for these 
fooleries, and might be placed out of the reach of 
all the petty influence that makes them, if possi* 
.ble, worse than they otherwise would be. 

As for the academies, again, my Lord, they are 
mere weeds that have sprung up because no at- 
tempts have been made to cultivate a more useful 
crop, just as furze or nettles overrun a &nn when 
it is in Chancery. I do not know what your 
Lordship may think about the matter, or whether 
more urgent avocations may have lefl you any 
time for thinking about it at all ; but when I see 
a great barrackJike building, with white dimity 
curtains to the windows, bearing the appropriate 
rubric of " Clod-of-beef House,^' and " Aca- 
demy,^ with the style and titie of" Dr. This,*" or 
*^ Mr. That,**^ painted upon it in letters as glaring 
and as golden as " Barclay, Perkins, and Co.'" 
under the George or the Red Lion, I cannot help 
thinking that there is more similarity between the 
establishments than the Doctor or the Mr. would 
be willing to admit They are merely trading 

H3 
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fipecalalioiis, my Larl, veiy often set on fbotby 
tradesmen, and veiy illiterate tnadegmen^ who 
have failed in being able to make tfadr bread by 
the sale of hobnaSs or herrings. They do not 
care much about the e^ication part of the 
matter; and how can they ? for asAuedly educa- 
tion never paid any nttentkm to them. What 
ihey want to make is a living; and. in all matters 
of which the public generally are not very compe^ 
tent judges, ztt is more eflfective of that purpose 
than honesty. We have scrutineers and judges, 
who put on wise looks before any one is peimitted 
to carry on certain trades, of which anybody 18 com- 
petent to judge ; but these persons, upon whom 
so much of the value and character of society 
depend, and of whose capacity and conduct so few 
are able righdy to judge, have nobody to look 
after them; and even /, without any person <^er- 
ing to question my powers, might open an aci^ 
demy to-moirow. Now, in a country where so 
much is paid for all sorts of watching, why is there 
not a little vi^lance here ? That some of the 
conductors of these establishments may be capa- 
ble of doing their duty, and may do it» I am not 
inclined to deny; but the safety of the puUic 
would demand, that thqr ftU should be capable^ 
and aU do it The children who are entrusted 
to their cue are not capable of judging; and aa 



|ie<i]^ irkh wl»t>iMkHn I need mt^ajr^ liave • 
very genovl ludbit (^ iaipceBsiiig thdr chiUMn 
wkli tbe notion, that leaniiBg is a task, and pse^ 
aoabii^ an addilaonal ponion of it aa * punidi* 
Xftent, tbeie k eonie season tluit the pupUs viU 
gi¥e the preference to the school where tlie tatka 
ve the eaaieat) the most a matter of mere memmy 
and routine^ and therefore the moflt oselefiBi 
Many <^ the books that are used at audi plaoea 
are proofs of this ; they are contrived to be re** 
membered, but not to be understood; which last 
would sometimes be rather a hard matter, as there 
18 really nothing in them to understand. The 
parents, too, are in very many cases no judges of 
the maltor; they are often persons who, by in* 
dustiy and the other means of trade, hare made 
a little money, but who have never, in advanced 
life, made any effiirt to supply the want of that 
education from which the condition of their pa* 
rents cut them off in their youth. With such 
parents anything may of coui»e pass for educa* 
tion ; and if theix children be contrated so are 
they. 

Even wb^e the parents are of a more informed 
and intellectual description^ the system is at* 
tended with eval. Society is tbe grand school £)f 
the young ; a^d has, peAapsy more influence 
upon their habits and morals than t;he merely 
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scholastic part of didr education. Now that ia 
what the pupils at those institutioiis, who are tat 
the most part there permanently as boarders^ 
are completely cut off from, unless it be the 
society of children of their own age, from whom 
they most generally learn idleness, and some« 
times vice. The chief man of the place, even 
though he were a model of manners, which he 
seldom is, could not possibly be with them always, 
and really is seldom with them. He is a trades- 
man, and must pay his chief attention to his bar* 
gains and his books. The ushers are, therefore, 
the only persons of an age more advanced than 
their own, with whom the pupils at such a place 
can associate. Those ushers are, perhaps, in 
2x>int of emolument, lower than any other class 
^ persons in the country that require education, 
xmd even lower than many that require none; 
; and, therefore, as they must be mere youths, or 
men that are unfit for anything better, the baiefit 
ef their society cannot be very great. The sala* 
lied usually paid to these persons are, I believe, 
much lower than the wages of the most ordinary 
mechanic ; and at the same time, they are obliged 
to be at some expense for dress, to prevent their 
heing absolutely hooted at. Such are the per- 
sons who have the forming of the minds and 
morals of the middle classes of English youth. 
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up to the very age when they axe to be engaged 
for the greater part of their time in counting, 
houses. Meanness of spirit, or love of low dis»- 
pation, and an ignorance of the pleasure of be- 
faaving well, must be the inevitable consequences^ 
and must remain with them through life ; whereas, 
had they, during the years that they suffer the 
society alluded to, been spending their time with 
their parents, they would have learned to love 
domestic life and the natural feelings of relation* 
ship, if they had done nothing better. 

The plan that nature points out is always sure 
to be the best one ; and the whole of the im- 
provements of which I have formerly taken some 
notice proceed upon that principle. Now, the 
plan of nature is, that the young of all animals 
that need training or attention, should be trained 
and attended to by their parents ; and the same 
nature has not left that sacred duty to the con- 
tingency of whim, or even to the judgment of 
reason, but has implanted in the minds of parents 
a feeling or instinct which prompts them to the 
performance of that duty without any previous 
calculation of consequences, or any hope of gain 
or profit to themselves. With them, the reward 
is in the deed — ^the pleasure in the performance ; 
with any other person, the reward is a fee, and 
the pleasure is in that, and in that alone. The 



labour is in itedf a tml and «ii mfrataon ; jaad i£ 
therewaxd would but come mililieut iti tike labour 
would be gladly dispenaed with. In all oanawj 
the said labour will be redbced to tlte azaaQeat 
possible quantity, and e^ety meaoa by wbidi it 
can be shirred over without obseTFatioa wiU be 
resorted to. And this is not criBi% my Lord-* 
at least, it is not come within the statute ; or if 
it be, we should luiye to punish all thriving men 
for the mere fact of thri?ii;^« The principle in 
that is, to make the incoming as much greater 
than the outgoing as possible ; which is, in truth, 
all that reascm can do for the improvement of 
society. But when we can set the feeling, or the 
instinct, or whatever we may choose to call that 
which finds the pleasure in the action or outgoing 
itself to work, the work is sure to be better and 
more promptly and cheerfully done, than when 
reason is the principle, and reward the motiva 

When we look, my Lord, at the way the 
world has been governed, we cannot fail in beixig 
astonished at the total disregard that has been 
paid to this most important distinction. Those 
who have enacted that any thing should be done^ 
or let alone, do not appear ever to have made the 
agreeaUeness to the obeyixig party an element in 
deciding upon the enactment They bave gone 
on in the confidence of their own self-suffidenqr. 



aarif ikej baA tlumglit a gveat deal mare about 
tiie meee BMkxDg of a lav than about wbst tbat 
laif woidd be good for after it yroB made. This 
wm very uaphilosapliical-«^h8diatdy yery aUy 
upon their part; but, like all other saatlan to 
irhich ekher of the aames can with proprieQr 
be Implied, it aiofie fiom ignorance. The statafee- 
maker had never been in the situatum of those 
who were to obey the statute, he had not the 
talent^ or rather the knowledge of humaB 
natore, that would have enabled hnn to place him- 
adf ihtts in imagination, and therefore he legis* 
lated against the natural feeling of mankind; 
wheceas, if he had known better (and the know, 
ledge is not very difficult to be acquired), he 
would have le^lated in fi&vour of them. Thus 
he has had to work by force instead of favour — 
to drive when he might have walked at his ease 
before, and society followed; and thereby he has 
^ven himself a great deal of labour, and incurred 
a great deal of expense. If you go the way that 
your horse is inclined to go, you save the cost 
of i^urs and whip, and the animal will bring you 
aaMy home in the dark, when you are ignorant 
of the way. Men have feelings or instincts ; 
ibey are as natural and as conducive to their 
goody general or particular (for the same Being 
iwiplftB^ them both), as the instincts of horses ; 
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and if the riders who have bestrode the humaii 
animal had been a little more attentive, to make 
the ways in which they wished men to go cone* 
spend with those in which men themselves were 
inclined to go, they would have been saved the 
trouble of a great deal of whipping and spurring, 
and their progress would have been much move 
swift and pleasant. 

In times of ignorance, and also in times of 
animosity, it is not, perhaps, very easy to hit 
upon this coincidence ; but when people are well- 
informed, and affairs are tranquil, I do not see 
why it should be very diiScult ; and I am sure 
that the trouble of finding out the way most 
agreeable to mankind would be doubly compen* 
sated in the little trouble there would be in con* 
ducting them in it, and the rapid advancement 
that they would make. Always, indeed, when 
a legislator has the good sense or the good for* 
tune to address his enactment to the natural 
wishes of mankind (though these are not always 
their expressed wishes), he enlists an auxiliary, 
or rather commits that part of governing to a 
voluntary vicegerent, that will be as active and as 
faithful as he can wish. Could this be done with 
all the natural or instinctive feelings of men, it 
would reduce the penal law within a very narrow 
compass ; and why it should not be done, more 
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ttj^ecially in times like tbe present, irhen all 
know, or ought to know, that it would be so much 
for the better, I really cannot see. At all events,- 
I am quite sure, that if the moral training of 
English youth, in the middle ranks of society, 
could be generally committed to the natural 
aflbction of their parents, it would eflect a won- 
derful reform upon the whole conduct of society. 
If they found always good society within the 
patenial roof, and in by &r the majority of cases 
that is the best society for a child, they would 
have much less disposition to go out and form 
im^oper connexions. As matters stand at pre- 
sent, it is not possible; the parents must, for 
great part of the day, attend to their professions 
—•to the means of obtauiing the necessaries of 
life ; and, therefore, the children must either go 
without education, or resort to those places 
which I have said are, ftom their very nature, 
so objectionable. 

One would have thought, ipy Lord, that a 
church, which is so learned and so influential as 
the Church of England, would, ere now, have 
planned and carried into effect some institution 
for g^eral education, more especially as that 
neglect has, as I have said, probably been one of 
the chief causes of dissent and departure firom 
the church. But really the t^hurch has done 
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aotfaiogt-^not even m Aose estabUshnieiitls Wlme 
her own memhers ave auppMed to ttteod and ob» 
tain tkeir leamiag. Wliaiawr piiAfic iBftita* 
tionfl England posseflaes for eduoataan, she mrea 
not to the Protestant dnioh, but to the Cadio- 
Mc; imd, therefiise, we may oondnde, that if 
thare had not once beena CUitboiic church in the 
coontcy^ we dKHdd have had no ^atablisduaent 
fer «dueaiaon at aU^naot even iix: that of dergy* 
nen^ but night, ere now, have come to the old 
state of things, when the lady signed the charter 
^^ because the bishop could not write V 

Now I have not, as 1 have said already, any 
widi to haindiupon the troidiled tide of eode* 
gjastical history ; and therefore I do not say 
positivdly what was xx was not; but one genend 
accusation laade against Cathdiics by Protes- 
tants, and by the Chnrch of England as much as 
by any other is, that their feeing 'was to keep 
the great body of the people in a state sf igno- 
xance. Bat whatever may have been the inten- 
tion, we know ike &ct of the great body hekig 
actually ign«ant ; and thence we may conclude 
that the Catholic colleges of Isis and Cam are 
not adi^ted for communicating that specie c^ 
infannation that the people want The sin^ 
Act of the academic honours not depending 
upon extent of ac^uirementsy but upcm length of 
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lini&*-«8 if a dimoe of twenty* years 
vennot tvice as inoonigible as a dxmoe o£ tea— 
irodd be decisive. Those inBtitutioiis tmd to 
aepaate those who go theie from the rest of the 
people, to give them monlrish notions, that that 
which is nether ornamental nor oseM may yet 
be hmumraUe — a very stajnd doctrine in an age 
when it is demonstiated that use is every thing; 
and vhidi can hanfiy ftil to coi^nn those who 
believe it . in the categoiy of the useless, unless 
they ^hall have the good fortune to escape, en- 
gage in the active business of the world, and 
become converts to a more wholesome faith. I 
think the Scsiate Houses, my Lord, are no bad 
places from which to dbtain a knowledge of what 
kind of infbrmatKMi is of most value to the 
h^^ber chsses in this country, in the way either 
ef splendour or usefulness. Now, except, per« 
haps, in a scrap or two of Ladn — which made 
nothing in the way of ai^gument or ilhistration, 
aad which seemed to be thrown in on purpose 
that the choqueur4 should give a halloo, under 
eover of which the speaker (I mean the person 
speaking) should again catch hoH of the end of 
his witB^ which seemed always to be slipping out 
of his grasp when he fell to his Latin — except 
perimps^ a sciap or two of that, I never heard 
my timgm e^er House (tf Parliament dial 
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proved that it had come fiom Oxford or Cam* 
bridge, and from no where eke. Excepting 
these — wd they are to be found so easily and 
readily any where that there are collections of 
them with indexes and labels for theis use, af 
apothecaries do with other stinnilants-^I have 
never heard what I could be sure was ^^ coUq^e,^ 
in the senate, or in the pulpit, or jvobaUy 
(though all sorts of things may be heard there) 
at the bar ; but I have been told that it is heard 
on the turf, and well enou^ known at New« 
market. 

Therefore, my Lord, instead of allowing the 
prolonged existence of those antiquated estab- 
lishments from preventing your examination of 
the causes why we have not a national system of 
popular education, they do present themselves aa 
most fit, proper, and necessary olyects of in* 
quiry— when more urgent and hnportant matters 
shall have been discussed and settled. With 
them you will have much more easy work thaa 
with many other things ; inasmuch as the church 
will no doubt cooperate with you — the institu- 
tions being of Catholic origin. But wh^her it 
shall please them to do so or not, the inquiry ia 
needed, and you will be in no want of assistance. 

Let it not be said, my Lord, that this is a 
matter, the burden of which may v^y propedy 
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he taken cff (or rather not laid upon, for it does 
exist yet) ihe shoulders of the legislation, and 
left to the people themselves ; for if there be 
one subject vhidi is more worthy the attention 
of die legislation than any other, that one is assur* 
edly the education of the people — ^there being so 
much wholesome preservativeness in that, that it 
lenders a very great part of the after and more 
painfiil duty of the legislation, correction and coer* 
flion, unnecessary. How much soever people may 
be disposed to do iheir duty, th^ never can be 
expected to do it well without knowing what it 
is ; and how can it be expected that an unedu^ 
cated population can understand statutes, about 
the meaning of which the learned administrators 
are every day reserving points for consultation 
with their brethren, and upon which the very 
makers themselves are frequently obliged to take 
&e opinion of the twelve judges ? In common 
matters of right and wrong, for which there is a 
law in human nature, as well as in the statute 
book, and which is probably to the fiill as dear 
and explicit in the former as in the latto*, the in- 
ability to understand the written law is of less 
consequ^ice — because then the people are ^^ a 
law to themselves,^ and can draw the line between 
lionesly and theft, or between kindness and 
cruelty, as well as any judge that ever sat upon 
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abendi. B«t there » s laarge portton dP aim 
aftaftute book«— of so merely a» artifieiBl ud cob^ 
▼entumal nat^e-^hfts ao Ycxy l&tle in aeeoedanes 
ivitk any natmal jnriBeiple er fiadSng of auM*-* 
nay y often stands so diametrically opposite to dioae 
^inc^es and fedsigs, tliat it absrintdy camai 
be firand oat by less of teofanical ingenuity than 
tbat by vbick it was invenled. Oat of verjr 
many cases I may inatande tbe game laws, bew 
eaiue those opemte most poweifidly where the 
peo]^ are in a state of the greatest ignorance;, 
and therefore the breaches of them are mmt 
affenfiiyely nnnHarous— -«o much so^ that while 
pexfeetly loyal and orderly upon all other mattenr^ 
the peasantry of England may be said to be in & 
constant state of ^^ gameJaw rebellion''^ — which 
leads on to a series of the most heinous crimes,* 
induding murder itself among the number. 

Now, my Lord, here is a poxBt well worthy of 
the graye connderatioB of diose who, fiar the 
adce of a monopoly of hares and pheasants, ase 
the indirect (rather the direct) causes of those 
outrageous and bloo^ deeds — causes wl^ cer- 
tain numbers of the lower orders of society, under 
the appellation of ^keepers ^^ on the one lmad» 
and of ^^ poachers^ on the other, diould bear and 
exercise toward each other rancour and hosl^ty,.' 
which are not only unseendy in a hmd of 



Are ItffiJaAmy boi itei a disgrace to emlisataon 
ii8elf4 The authoEa «f die Iaw-*--4;ho8e from wlioiiM 
k haa «Dianated-<«iace morally guQ^ of everf 
crueby and crime^ by vhomsoerar pa^petrated^ 
that has followed out of it And vhy ? For 
thia plaiii reaaoii^my Lord*— this reaaon that any 
body can nudentand-^they have sent the bttM 
dboDoad oTer the eoamtiy, and th^ have withheld 
the asklidote. They have enacted that certain 
practices shall be punished as crimes ; but th^ 
have been at no paipa whatever so to instruct 
those to whom the law isaddreisscd, as that thqr 
can by possibility perceive in what the crinii*« 
nality ccaisiats; Noir, with any others than the 
Teriest sUve% whom yen may dtiTe to the market 
like hogSy .or to the slai^hter like dieep, it is not 
only very crudi, but very absurd and inefficient^ 
merely to say diat sndb is the law ; and it ia 
especially absurd to do so in a country like Eng- 
landy where the words ** freedom^ and ^^ liberty^ 
are upon every lip. What are freedom and 
liberty, my Lord ? Do they consist in doing 
implicitly, and without any consideration, what^ 
ever you are ordered, and without imy reference 
to yonr moral feeling of right and wrong ? If 
that be ^* fiieedom and libertyj^ I know not where 
to look toot <^ despotism and slaveay.*^ Far be it 
from me to say thatthe freedom of Englidun^i 
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should ever lead them to disobey the law in the 
slightest iota; but it demands that the law 
should be addressed to them as men and not as 
machines — that they should be so informed of its 
nature^ bearing, and necessity, that the command 
from vrithout shall be instantly echoed and se* 
<H>nded by a principle of obedience from widiin. 
; I have adduced the instance of the game laws 
rather than any othor, in illustration of the neces* 
sity of educating the people before they can rea- 
sonably be expected to obey sudi a code as that 
of England, or with perfect moral justice be 
jmnished for certain breaches of it ; because, in 
coiuntoy places, where the people are necessarily 
the most ignorant, there are more breaches of the 
game laws than of any others, because they are 
broken by persons who stand guiltless of the 
breach of any other law, and because the breakers 
of them are chiefly, if not wholly, ignorant and 
illiterate persons ; so much so, that I have not 
been able to meet with a case on the part of a 
person of education, unless where the morals of 
that person were previously debased by other 
practices. This is rather a painful subject ; but 
it is one that calls for the most immediate and 
the most profound consideration. That the law 
}ias been sekxt forth without the accompanying 
information on the part of those to whom it is 
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addressed, is true ; that crime and misery have 
followed its promulgation, is equally true ; and, 
therefore, those who have sent the one part with- 
out the other, will have a labour of which I do 
•not see the means of performance, before they 
shall find the proper door at which to lay the 
blame of the blood that has been shed — ^the 
real party upon whom the burden of the crime 
and debasement of character ought to be made to 
rest. 

If a matter of such vital importance as educa- 
tion were to be left to the people themselves, I 
really do not see another that would be too great 
for them. The government has often taken 
into its own hands, and bestowed its utmost at- 
tention upon schemes and projects, which, com- 
pared with the education of the people, sink into 
utter insignificance. We leave a great deal too 
many things in the hands of the people in this 
country, my Lord; and we would have a great 
deal more wealth and enjoyment, and more abso- 
lute and substantial fireedom, if the government 
would take them under its paternal care. There 
have often been great complaints at the extent 
and growth of the influence of the crown ; but 
when I have seen how other influences have 
worked^ n^y Lord, I have often wished that the 
influence of the crown would play ** Aaron^s rod,"" 

I 
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jHDd in good etniMft'^^iSWAllpw «qp the feerpeutB.^ 
The gi9¥enuneiit has bo doubt ^nsed in hsvii^ 
attempted to do many things which it is contraiy 
Id the naiure of a govenunefit to do, aad which, 
therefiyre, ought to be left to the people ; but, 
4on the oth^ hand, it has beea just as guilty, in 
leaving to the people atiany tlungs which they 
^oould not by poanbiKty do, and which, ^^eceftarcb 
have remained undone. 

The distinction between these two classes ef 
operations — those that are best done by the 
govemm^at, and those that ase best done by the 
people, is very dear and ample ; and arises inoh 
jnediatdy out of their difierent natures. The 
government, xeaUy when a good one, and pie- 
tendedly und^ every drcumstuice, is for the 
whole pec^l^ and, aocoidhig to their classes and 
stations, for them all a]i]ce. It ought to have no 
class, rank, party, or profession, aaore in &vour 
than another ; but to see that they are all going 
forward fairly, and not jostliiig one another by 
the way. The people, though they should be but 
one in the estimation g£ the govemm^it, are in 
themselves many. Class strives- to get and ke^ 
the advantage of daas, rank of rank, and profies- 
aion of profession ; and not only this, for the indi- 
viduals of the same class, rank, or profession, 
have the same disposition todiash with and jostle 
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Aek neq^boim. Thejr live by each other, 
nake their profits and fortmies at the hands of 
each other ; and, therdEbre, tbe esprit du €orp$ 
'i£ the classes, and the esprU propre of the in- 
jdiyiduals, are constantly en the alert to take 
ev&ry advantage. So fiur fiom Acre bmg th0 
amallest harm in that, it is Ae very nature of 
JttBian beings; and the aaore that those prin- 
ciples are in action, the groiter is the progress of 
society in ev^ thing valuable and useM. The 
activity of those principles, wUeh those who do 
JM>t reflect upon what they say are sometimes apt 
lo designate not by the most oomplknentary or 
even the most seemly names, constitutes all the 
difference between a thriving peo^ and one that 
is stationary or retrograde ; and all the inven* 
iioBis and improvements which are made, are 
made merely as aids in this scramble as to who 
flhall be foremost A good government rejoices 
at their activity, and bids them (rod speed; 
but while all goes fiurly and honourably, it 
should never interfinre. If, however, any thing 
wrong is done, as when any one snatches the 
cndgel out of the hand of another, the govern- 
ment (which should always be so strong that no 
mdividoal, or set, or even combination of sets, 
shall dare to resist it) wrendies the cudgd fix>m 
the aggressor, gives him a bang across the head 

IS 
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with it, to teach him better manners, and retunis 
it to the party from whom it was unjustly taken 
at the first. If the bang be not outrageously 
hard, and the cudgel the rightful property of 
the party to whom the govanment gives it, no- 
body complains ; but, on the other hand, those 
who see the act, and can take as much time, ap» 
plaud it, in the confidence that each will meet 
with the same prompt assistance, in case he shall 
have any need for it. 

Such, my Lord, are the attitudes in which a 
free people and a good government stand with re- 
gard to each other; and the practices of eadi 
are so different, that the one could not by possi- 
bility undertake what belongs to the other with- 
out loss. If the government were to join in one 
part of the scramble, the people would take the 
opportunity of doing mischief to one another at 
another part ; and if the people were to attempt to 
redress any particular grievance, they would soon 
be all together by the ears ; and the progress of 
the whole would be stopped. If the case were 
otherwise; if the people could manage general 
and public matters without a goveriament, there 
is no need of saying that a government would be 
a needless expense. Some persons, who have 
more words than wisdom, who, because they hap* 
pen to be very ignorant themselves^ fiincy thai 
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some sOly crotcliet tbat has taken possession of 
thar ** vacant attic^ is all the wit of the world, 
and therefore run about attempting to inflict the 
blessing of it upon everybody, have taken it into 
their heads, or rather it has crept [into them in 
the manner mentioned, that governments are use- 
less, are inventions of the governors for their own 
glory and gam," instead of any advantage to the 
governed. And I admit, my Lord, that the 
abuse of government, like the abuse of fire, or 
gunpowder, or opium, or the power of making acts 
of Parliament, or of any thing else that is parti* 
cularly potent and valuable when used with skill 
and discretion, is very bad ; bad in the same pro- 
* portion as it is excellent when under proper ma- 
nagement. But, my Lord, we must not eat our 
dinner raw, or sit shivering in the winter months, 
because some fool set his curtains on fire by read* 
ing himself to sleep over a stupid book in his bed; 
neither must we refuse a few drops of the tincture 
of opium, to take off the agony of an excruciating 
disease, because some poor, ill-educated, and 
worse^tdvised girl poisoned herself with the siaae 
liquid in a love phrensy ; and just as little must 
we cease to learn and to love the abstract and na- 
tural virtue and necessity of governments, or 
refirain from using our tongues, our pens, our pis- 
tols, or any other instrument or weapon that may 
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lie nearest to va and best fitted finr our use, in 
preventing oufselves from loong a good one, 
w&en we Iiave the happineta to enjoy it* 

If a nation could by poml^ity be great and 
luippy without a goTemaient, tome naticm would 
kave been so before now; but instead of tbat^ 
ibe attempts diat hare been made hare proved 
the opposite* You can lea^ no matter thatcoiw 
cems the whole people to be done by the whole 
people, fcr das simple reason, diat the whole 
people really can do nothing. There would be a 
scramble; a priTaie party would get hold of it; 
their private principles and views would wovk; 
and they would make a party job of it, to die ia* 
jnry and annoyance of all the rest There am 
some such thinga in this country abeady^ 
irhich, if I can find kisure, I slmll afterwaiMb 
name to your Lordsh^; but they ave not dbso- 
lutely necessary &r ilkirtraticii of the topic in 
hand; for the estabhshment of a proper system 
ef ediicatton has been left to the people of Eng^ 
luod, and diey harve not established one. 

And what has pevented them? Not die go- 
reinment certainly,, nor any other thing, eaEtrio* 
sic of their own incapacity of doing so, that I can 
afe this moment call to memory. They are with* 
ont it, simply beeaase it is too general for them ; 
and if it be not given them by a power which is 



general,, and quite firee from partjr and local m* 
flkienee, they ynH never get it in any way that wiA 
he general, and conduce to the uniiy of Hsm 
people,, at the same time that it cmidoces to thefar 
ioformaition* Apart from the purity of its do^ 
trines and practices, my Lord, that is the great 
advantage of a national diivdi. It becomes a 
kond of union; and whfle it deee not in the kasf^ 
when under proper regulations, interfere inA. the 
incBvidual beKeft of the people, and should 
stand pure and free of all party, it is another 
tie, besides that of the government, by vrhicfa 
the pe<^le all ever the country are made ca$ 
people* 

The conduct ef the dissenters, my Lord, is no 
had fflustralion of the jnrinc^e 1^ union that is 
derived from having every, thing that affects all 
the people, general and national. Tliek chiudb* 
jdanting has been left te themsdves ; but instead 
ef acting as a body, theve, perhi^ps, never waa such 
division, and contradictmn, and seolding, and 
writing, and laiing against one aaoAcr, among 
ai^ peof^ on the fkce of the earth, that did net 
actoalfy come to Idows and Uoodahed; awl if 
religion, distort it haw much soever the foHy ef 
men may, were not too sacred amattevlbr hmghter, 
it would be £fficult ta pourtmy men is a mart 
lodiereue l^^t, than where there are two hu»- 
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ditd, or three hundred sects, all differingy each 
<me condemning all the others, and yet eyerj 
holder forth proving, to the perfect satisfiiction 
of his followers (till they shall take a greater 
£mcy to one who holds the opposite doctrine), 
that he alone is in the right, and that there ia 
BO true religion anywhere upon the face of the. 
earth but in him, and the score of persons that 
are listening to him. Sometimes very perpleidng 
eases occur, of which I remember one. In a 
town in the coimtry there was a particular sect 
that had the greatest abhorrence of adult bap- 
tism. They had been a considerable time es- 
tablished ; and as it was one of their majpms to 
deal only with the members of their own church 
—41 most pernicious maxim, by the way — they 
had monopolised the principal connexion in the 
place. The enemy came into their strong hold, 
however, in the form of a very voluble advocate 
of adult baptism ; and one of the brethren was 
converted; he was the only convert, however; 
and so, as he alone could not make a church, the 
AfMposdo took his departure ; and the catechu- 
men, finding that his worldly affairs were not the 
better for the change, wished to return. But 
how to unbaptise him was the puzzle; and, after 
a great deal of debatmg, they did it by proxy— 
hdd both the former ceremonies as void, and 
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baptized him de novo, as an infant, in the per* 
80n of his ovn child. With such evidence, and 
vith volumes of more and better evidence that 
could easily be collected, it is utterly impossible 
ever to get a general system of education for the 
great body of the people, that will act, as it ought 
to act, as a bond of union, or even that would 
last a month — nay, even that could come into 
action at all, unless we get it through the in- 
fluence, and with the support of, the state, co- 
extensive with, and permanent as the national 
church. 

And so far from there being any objection to 
the connecting of it with the national church, that 
is just the very connexion that su^^sts itself, and 
the only one that would at all answer the purpose. 
You cannot, my Lord, have a national establish- 
ment for education without a religious basis — 
at least, I should be sorry to see such a one-~ 
more so than I am at seeing none at all ; for, so 
long as we have none, we have the hope, that 
when it does come, it will be a good one. 

It is not for me to suggest, or to say whether 
an establishment for general education all over 
England should or should not be modelled some- 
thing after the ftshion of that which has long ex- 
isted, and been so great and so cheap a benefit to 
the people of Scotland ; or that it should stand 

I 3 
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in the same rdiriioii ta tlie Chmdi cf Englwi 
as the Scottish one does to ihe Scottish chuck 
There is only one dencal condition about it, nd 
Ihst is^ that the children of all sects should havt 
equal access to it; tiiat it dioold be conaeeted 
tvith, and vaiiet the diiirch; but that it shonld 
be for educaftion, and not for pxoscfy tisBS, in waf 
sense of the word, further than more enlighiened 
minds would give the people dearer perceptions 
ofthetrudi* Could you effect that, my LorI, ft 
would be a triomph. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



PABTIAI. AI>VAKTA6:ES» 



Under that name there may be classed a nuiii* 
ber of minor matters, some of them of rather 
Siodem date, but the greater port belonging to 
die lumber <^ antiquity, and all of ihem dead 
Wrights and clogs upon the industry and pros- 
perity of the peopIe-*-a8 such, injurious both to 
them and to the goYemment, and, therefore, de* 
flerving of inquiry ; and, if the result shall render 
that necessary, modifieatifm or removal. They are 
chiefly minor mattersy as compared with those 
to wluch I hare already called your Lmrdship^s 
attention, and akd as compared with some that 
xenam still to be noticed; but diey are not, fbv 
iiutt reason^ unworthy of consideration. The 
smallest annoyance may become insupportable 
flom numbers: the white aat| which, nngly, is a 
▼ery little insect, is, in some countries^ fir move 
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formidable than the boa constrictor or the tiger, 
though they also are found in the same coun* 
tries; and if hornets are but in sufficient numbers, 
their stings will occasion the deaih of a lion. 

There is another thing which often makes 
these small matters more galling and hard to be 
borne than others of much greater magnitude : 
they are local and fall but upon a few, and then 
they are nearly as heavy as much greater ones 
that press more widely ; and not a small part of 
the anguish to those upon whom they press, lies 
in the consideration, that while they are under 
the burden, others, who are within the reach of 
their observation, are free. This has all along 
appeared to me to be a very strong argument 
against delegating much power of any kind, and 
especially any of what is usually called discre- 
tionary power (which is a name for the power 
of individual interest, caprice, and passion), to 
local authorities. I dare say you find, my Lord, 
that even near the focus of authority, there are 
some persons who, if you did not keep a very 
tight rein over them, would follow thehr own 
plans, and attend to their own interests, much 
tnore than to those of the public. Now, if they 
would do that almost under your Lordship^s per* 
aonal observation, you may very reasonably eon* 
dude that, if at a distance, and with none to 
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WBlch them, ihey would actually do it. I am 
sure your Lordship has noticed in the army 
the particular kind of offices that are fond- 
est of being sent upon detachments, when no 
T^ hard or hasardous service is expected to be 
required; and from that you can form some 
notions of the conduct of detached holders of 
all sorts of power. 

This has often made me (and the matter must 
have appeared in the same light to hundreds 
besides me) wish that & number of the anti-« 
quated petty sways, which /bu2 the country all 
over, like barnacles on a ship^s bottom, could be 
careened off, and the whole put under the ma* 
nagement of government officers, who would, of 
course, be free from local connexions, influences, 
and prejudices, and responsible to the whole 
public; and (which is fiiUya better security) 
knowing that their advancement in life would de-^ 
pend upon the perfect fairness with which they 
did their duty, and not upon any jobbing that 
they might be able to carry on, would have their 
interest, as well as thdr honour, enlisted on the 
side of the public. 

I am aware that the ncMse and outcry that 
would be made were this attempted, or even 
talked of, would be very great — great exactly in 
proportion to the necessity that there is for the 
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iMBsvre* But vrhm a ftiawr fiadb tkift the mft 
karre nughtiij incraHed in numbers, anAare ona^ 
udtting tenible hsToc aneng bk eocn, and fa 
Aence indiseed to laavsbal all die pitebfigrbi and 
terriers that be can far ihm potpese ef estem^* 
Bating the spcflers, be nrrer dewta on aceoont of 
Ae sqpieakinff of the v^rxttin* No.'onAeodMt 
hand, it is music to bis ears ; and erer and aneit 
as prong or pincer forces the last screeeb out of 
a villain, be glories at k, and exelsims, **A 
buflhel saved twnopAB paying the rent.^ In the 
sxtupation of political vermin, it would be just 
the same ; and, if it were posnble to cut down 
local authority to a wholesome standard, and sub- 
stitute national authority in its stead, there would 
soon be fewer taxes to pay, and more disposable 
money to pay than with. 

It is true that there is abroad over the country 
a considerable dislike to government interference, 
more especially in the management of miners 
that it has not been accustomed to manage. But 
Independcmtfy of the general £slike of novelty, 
even when it is a great and palpable improvement, 
there are two causes for that. In the first place, 
the parties who now hold, and both abuse and de^ 
grade, the power, use all the arts which them- 
selves and thar emissaries and underlings can in* 
vent,^ to cireulate a notion that if the power wers 
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tnnifiamd to ibe gopfemuumij it would be dm^ 
pDtism, aad Ae Lozd ioffm wh«t-«-«s if the 
tyzsmj of a thbe^enter w«re mot, ao ta m 
it estcndby bdib more griniiiiig ud awre Inmi- 
Making tbaii the tjrvaaiiiy of a gbTenuneiie ; Mod 
is Ais. coantry tbe one h as certain to^ be a 
^nast mti a jobber as tbe odber would be to be 
open and bevonrable. In die seoond place, tlie 
peo]ile dei^e tbeir notions of govermng and 
goiferomentficn the conductoftbese local gentry;; 
aad as they find that they do nothing but ftom 
selfish notions, they imagine so (^ the other. 
If an insunecdon were unfortunately to break 
eat in any of the provinces, even nominally 
^pdnst the gaaeral government of the coantry. 
It would not be so in reality. Tbe real cause 
wouhl always be found to be something local, and 
the real objects of vengeance the local autho* 
ntie8^*^the persons who, within a limited com- 
pass, had ti^en kingship upon themselves, and 
made it as unlike the kingship of George the 
Fourth, as any thing that is small Mid dkty can 
be unlike any other that is great and brilliant. 

Thus, my Lord, there really cannot exist in 
any part of the coantry a power which, howevet 
emfined nay be its sphere, or few its acts, is in 
aay way an imitation or counterfeit of the state 
itself, without tlie people suiTaring, and the state 
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bring degraded in their eyes. No matter for the 
foundation upon which fiuch counterfat power 
may claim to rest— no matter for the centories of 
misrule under which it may have been waxing 
hoary and dotard — no matter thoi^h it may have 
been jobbing under every diange of minister^ 
monarch, or djrnasty, since the days of Alfied-* 
these may be all yery apt and cogent aignments 
for cutting it up, but assuredly they are none for 
suffering it to job and debase longer. Yes, my 
Lord, if we are to have any thing which is an 
acknowledged evil both to the people and the 
government so safe and permanent in its iniqui^ 
that the government itself cannot remove or reach 
it, that evil is a direct and constant rebellion, 
whether custom, or charter, or statute be the 
foundation on which it rests. The legislation 
has the power of modifying all the good institu* 
tions and practices, and it would be a strange 
perversion if it dared not to interfere in any way 
with the bad ones. 

CoBFo&ATioNs, my Lord, stand glaringly 
forward in this catalogue of antiquated absur- 
dities — ^nay, almost nuisances. They may have 
had there uses in the semi-barbarous times in 
which they had their origin — ^they were intended 
to protect merchants and tradespeople fiom beii^; 
plundered by the neighbouring barons ; but they 
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mswer no such piupose now—- because there is nr- 
such puipose to answer. That any thing should: 
have beai thought usefiil once is no reason why: 
it should be useful for ever : the test of pres^it 
utility is that by which abne every thbg puMic; 
should be tried; and if it cannot abide that, it 
should be done away with. From the most care- 
fid observation and study, I can iind many things: 
against a corporation, but I am able to find no 
argument in favour of it that would not apply 
equally to the ordeal of water, or of the burning 
plough-shares. A most useful inquiry, there- 
fore, would be that which should sift corpora* 
tions to the utmost. I do not at once say, 
^< abolish them all ;^ but really I think so. 

It is rq^rted that a certain illustrious person 
intimated, that if he were possessed of certain 
power he would abolish certain offices which have 
large revenues attached to them, and as to the 
value of the duties of which men are not quite 
agreed. Those who heard him were a good deal* 
astonished, and pressed him to give some reason 
for a proposal so unexpected. '< Whaf s the use 
on ''em ?^^ is said to have been the reply, and the 
inquirers said not a word ; and I am sure that 
the same question put to their advocates would 
end all dispute about corporations. 

It is in vain to argue in their &vour that the 



men wha hold cosporslioii offices aredkittlet^sled 
men, who devote tltek tine gntttkoinfy to the 
service of the puelic Xvea if An wife tm^ 
Ae serviee would, in raj mtasy iaitence^ be aa 
kdielaon instead of a lienefit Bat ao^ftor tnm 
its being trae, corporation offieed are the cmes ai 
wliieh, provmbiafiy, men in gpMral get itck ani 
te ; and thi% in conjunction widi f&e fact, thafe 
that whidi they do lor the pulilie-^ho«igh llie 
greater part of it be sensdtess rnmnmerj — is not 
publidy paid fer. Those two cixeanistanceB aite 
80 incompatiUe with eadi other— it is sa utterly^ 
impossible &r a man to mahe more money by 
hi^ving his attention ^tmcted, and a portion of 
his time ooeapie^-*thatnetking but the eertaittty 
of seaet profits, and secMt preits to a large 
mnoKint, ean acconnt tor Ae richne8t> and rotan^ 
dity of aldermen and mayon. 

Tahe London » an> example, my Lori; and 
London, being Ac seat of govenmnent and llie 
centre of intdS^enoe, dtonld be purity itsdtf i» 
comparieon with the eoiporaAms of remcyte places^ 
where the ofBcenr are little despots in dieir own 
localities* By the great corporadm of the atf 
of London, or by any^ of the misDr oorporaiioHs 
with which the place is inftcted, time is never 
one action done that is not a job and a matter ci 
fiivonr^ and of course of proftt, to somebod^f^ or 



4»tiliei. From the c&ce of aldenum ta that of 
beftdle, the appomtments do not proceed at all 
upon the fitness of the parties for their dutieff^ 
Imt are the result o£ cabal and canvass, and trick 
SBid fanbery — fox without the actual handing 
oTer of a stiver in cash or a stiver'a-worlh m 
diattek, there may be most extensiTe, eflBseti^ 
and pemickma bribery. The&ctssfaofwthise^effy 
way. If the persons who hold ofiee in the 
city be those of the dtixena diat are best ^pm^ 
lifted, then, asaoredly, the citiaens of London 
aoee the greatest blocfcheads under the sun. Tor 
che only a single instance : look what a precioua 
piece: of work they ha^e made of Londen-bridge^ 
And, my Loid,. they did not do that in igno* 
nace; &r they were toM, and well and re. 
peatedly told, what Ae resuh would be, before 
the bill passed the House of Commons. The 
aigUBkents of reason, the opinions of onincnt pro- 
fedoDal men, and the demonstratioBaof philo* 
flophy were all put to them, and put very for- 
dUy ; but there was a secret something — <^ si 
flirong impulsrre gnnrity^-— which oontrelled their 
dea^y, as if they had been lead and featbera 
ttDing in a Yaeunm (where all fall al&e); and 
obey that they did, and must. 

But, my Lord, we see the scramble and jobu 
hing; they will not hide; they are piuchimed ib 
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the very streets and placarded upon the dead 
walls; and if it were not a pro&ne use of the 
words, one would be tempted to say to them, 
** It is an abomination, even your most solelkm 
meeting.'" And yet these people give themselves 
a great many airs about the conduct of govern- 
ments ; and conglomerate together, and spout imd 
stamp on the floor, and raise dust as dark as their 
speeches— all admonishing the monarch, the mi- 
nister, or the senate, asit may be, to be just and 
equitable, and eschew idl corruption, while each! 
of themselves is busily working inwardly as to 
how he may most secretly, surely, and profitably 
accomplish his own corrupt job, in the corpora^ 
tion, the company, or the ward. That there have 
been jobs on the part of some of those under 
the government, I do not altogether deny, though 
I am very much inclined to think, that their num* 
ber and extent have been greatly exaggerated ; 
and that they have taken place much lower down 
in the scale than some have supposed; but of 
this I am morally certain, that there is more pal- 
try and corrupt jobUng, not done by stealth 
and at intervals, but habitually, in the estaUished 
and unvarying corporation practice within the 
city of London, than ever was done by the most 
perverted administration during those times to 
which we idways look back with a wish that we 
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oould questioa the likeness of the picture that is 
left of them. . 

And it must be — I know it is— -even worse in 
remote places. There, there is not an employ- 
ment, or a fiunily, or a man, upon whom the cor- 
poration does not shed its baneful influence ; and 
if the party who are invested with the corporate 
authority, for it is always usurped by a party, 
cannot mould a man to be the tool of thdr pur* 
poses, they set about persecuting him in his pro- 
fession, his character, and his peace. To hide 
their own deeds from the eyes of the public and 
the government (and if there were a Treasury 
motion for a committee to inquire into the admi* 
nistration of all the corporation revenues of the 
united kingdom, you would see what panic and 
trepidation it would produce) — to hide their deeds 
from these, they put on a semblance of most ex« 
cessive and outrageous loyalty ; as if men, whose 
constant study and business it was to batten at the 
expense of the people, could be loyal to the king. 
This loyalty they set forth in a manner truly cha* 
racteristic : by dining and drinking toasts, at the 
expense of the public ; by getting up addresses, 
at the expense of the public ; and, in times of 
disturbance, by getting appointments for which 
th^ are not qualified, and being paid at the ex- 
pense of the public. I, my Lord, once saw a 
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nayor, wiM was at tibe same tune a cdaad. Ting* 
ing the bell during the coUectmg of a mob, which 
afterwaxds attacked the piemises and destroyed 
die pn^terty of some persons who wvre not on a 
fiiendly understanding with the corporatioii. I 
am sick of the detaiUu however ; and the general 
Basalt is, that, in comparison with theq^t of the 
present times, corporati<ms are bad in pikidple 
and base in practice. 

And yet they haye sometimes had, if they haT« 
not now, the canning, or aomedni^ else, to make 
the senate legislate not very wisely. There 
axie alterations and what they call improvements, 
and a nuodber of dungs that may be done, and 
withal right profitaUy done, for the projecton^ 
so that an act of Paiiiament can only be obtained. 
The number of persons immediately interested 
against the project is often not great; theyaie 
not very able to make an opposition, and know 
not very well how to do it ; and they know that 
the carporation has a double advantage; that it 
can annoy and persecute them in their private 
e^iadty, and fight them in public with their own 
funds ; and, therefore, unless in very faring in* 
stances, the people growl a Uttle, and then sit 
down undbr the imposition, a part of the blame 
of which faUs upon the Parliament that passed 
the failL Thus, while these unhud ghosts of an^ 



tiqpaitei barbarity do lie wschief (o f be peqple, 
no small shore <^ the odium which the people 
must fed, and would beleas than men if they did 
not fed, falls tipoa due senate and the govem- 
n^nt. Those who hare the means of knowing 
any thii^ about the smite or the government, aise 
well awBie ihat these wouU be heartily ashamed 
of sndi associalies ; asBmnates that would do them 
ham, but newar could, by any powibility, do 
good ; but the people in remote places dp not see 
thait. They are ndsled by the noisy loyally of 
the oarpomtiooit and by the &ct that the corpcmu 
^n men are, as they say, ^< Parliament-makeiB C* 
and really one must not very modi blame them 
on account of their ignorance and mistake, for it 
requires a good deal of evidence before plam 
ibiks can be taught to believe that the thing 
made can be b^ter than ihe makelr of it. A few 
years .ago a ptot was detected and exposed in the 
House of Commons, the •object of which was to 
enable a corpocatian sconewhere in the north to 
pocket for themselves, and not their successors in 
office, but their personal heirs, the whole proceeds 
of a very large and important public work, while 
the burden of keepii^ the work in repair was to 
be thrown upon the public. They got a lesson from 
the House, no doubt, which made them be hooted 
at all the way down the country ; butiftheyhad 
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the hardihood to attempt so yeiy glaring a 
job 80 Tery latdy, one can hardly avoid com- 
ing to the conclusion that they have accom- 
plished worse ones before, and that they are a 
set of persons who, without any regard to the 
good of the public, and with very little to conv- 
mon decency (for by their numbers they keep one 
another in face), lie constantly on the watch to 
take. advantage of every thing that may arise, and 
turn it to their individual profit 

Private Acts, or, perhaps, I should say, 
local acts, are, while I am upon this part of the 
subject, matters that would not be the worse for 
a little examination. One of those acts is al* 
ways, indeed, prima facie, a wrong, because it 
asks something for individuals which they are 
not entitled to by the general law of the country. 
It is, indeed, incumbent upon those asking for it 
to prove the preamble the ** whereas,"*^ before 
Parliament ; but when a powerful body want to 
carry any thing, there are always methods of 
finding witnesses. The committees up stairs are 
a great deal better now, but there are said to 
have been sad doings in these places at one time 
•—long, long ago, of course, though not quite so 
long as to be wholly foq^tten. The public can- 
not be too thankful for the improvement; but 
•till, though I do not know that it is a matter for 
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the goTemment to undertake, <* A history of 
private and local bills, with the schemes in 
which they originated, the means by which they 
were carried through, and the effects which they 
have produced to the parties obtaining them, the 
parties who had an opposite interest, and the 
public generally,^ would be an exceedingly cu- 
rious, and by no means an uninstructive docu* 
ment It would, in all probability, disclose rocks 
and banks in the channel of legislation, which 
neither the government nor the people are aware 
of. As, however, it is an evil, the extent of 
which is always set down in print, and as it is 
curing, at all events, if it be not cured, circum-i 
spection, rather than formal examination and. 
positive change, is all that it requires. 

Parish Establishments are matters that 
call for much more immediate and minute exami- 
nation ; and, next to the corporations, if they do 
not even exceed them, they contain more corrup- 
tion and misrule than probably any of the 
popular institutions in the kingdom. It is true 
that the poor and the destitute are among the 
objects upon which the effects of their misconduct 
fall ; but that, my Lord, instead of being an 
argument against subjecting them to the scrutiny 
of the public, is one of the most powerful in* 
ducements toward it that could be imagined* 

x 
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Where cm ibe hand of power be mcate nohlj 
stgetchcd out dian in the caiue o£ the poweiless ? 
iriicEe can the refecshing dew of goTerament* 
mercy fiiU so much in accordance with the dew 
of heaven as upon those places which otherwise 
are withered and dry ? Good, my Lord; let it 
never be said of us that we n^liected any portion 
g£ our people^ because they were too lowly, or 
even too lost We need not i?isit them after 
they have sank throu^ misary int» the watch- 
house, or, throu^^ crime, into the. gaol; but pos- 
sibly we can do better— we can prevent them 
from going there ; or, if we cannot, we can direct 
those who look after them to be as usefiil and as 
mild as the case will admit. 

It is not my intentbn to enter very latgdy 
into this matter; bodi because it is in itself 
rather an unpleasant one, and because all the 
space that I could with propriety devote to it 
would contain but » very small portion of the 
details* The grand dbjectran to it lies in the 
same quarter as that which msj be brought 
against all delegated power throughout the 
country, that is, delegated to persons not imme* 
diately answerable to government for their 
conduct or their situations, and removalde by it 
firom these at ita pleasure. They are private ii^ 
dividuals, with all their private imws, fceluigs. 
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and interestff firesh and foremost upon them^ 
dmgednith the parformance of pubKc duties that 
are quite incompatible vith the exercise of their 
private feelings. Like those of the corporation* 
men, the duties of parish officers are generally, 
if not always, gratnitons, the men are generally 
persons of that class who have little perception, 
and no feeling of any value but money value ; the 
whole object and bent of their lives is gain ; and, 
therefore, it is not easy to find, or even &ncy, any 
object other than the hopes of gain, that can 
induce them to undertaice the duties of parish 
offices* 

But men of their class in siwiety are just the 
very men that one who knows any thing about 
society would suppose to avoid all offices, and 
every trouble for which they were not to be paid. 
Yet such men not only do not avoid these offices, 
though, upon the ihost natural theory, and their 
hafaitnal practice, they would avoid, if the duties 
were actually gratuitous; but they seek for 
than with avidity, and canvass, and form parties, 
and spend money, in oirder to obtain them. 
These, alone, would be pretty strong proo& that 
there really is something more than the empty 
name of office, which^ in such, an office, is no 
name worth having, $k least for any honour that 
is in it, ot foUerwa it, for it right often brbgs 
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tors /who affix the axoout, wkj liare dwb 
feyourites, tbeir connexioiis, sid thoee wlio em* 
ploy them m their capadty ^ tiaidesmefla ; imd • 
preference on the one side mutt, almost as a mat- 
isr of course, psoduce a prefierenoe on the odier 
in return. To watch diem is everybody's busi« 
Bess; and no saying is more true than ihaA 
business of lihat kind is done by nobody. Mea 
will rather submit to a little iigiUEtice than leave 
their emplayowsit; and the individual proceeds 
in those cases are so ^mall, that any man in ses* 
pectable employment — and no other could make 
the attempt with even a chance of soecess^-conid 
get redness without losing by it Then, again, 
the collector can show &vour ; apd by an iindsr*- 
standing and eollusion with, the assessor, very 
great frauds may be committed, and haw, in 
£Kt, been committed in very large and popaloHS 
parishes. Two sets of books have been kept 
both for the jiarodiial and the public collections; 
and a case has been mentioned to me as actually 
detected, where die discrqpancy was mose than 
one thousand pounds a-year for a single pansfa, 
and it had been carried on &r a number of years* 
A single case of this kind, my Lord, is suiely 
enough upon which to ground an iayestigaiion— > 
not a mere examination of the particB, for those 
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lilio^auld dotbesedungBaieiiotivarthy of bong 
believed; but an mctvui conpanuKm of the doca- 
HMRts wiA die fiwtflk 

In tbe disbufiement of the money, there U 
alflo \tfj ample scope fer isijiutioe. Work ym 
dene, not becailse it is nbaxAvtbAj neceeswcy, bat 
in order that one peuiy maj get liie employment, 
and more than one share in the profits. There 
is no knowing whether the sums alleged to be 
paid to onr paupers, be actually paid; and in 
very many places, the workhouse is a place fer- 
tile in jobs. Even vices are not without their 
value to parish officers-: iflegitimate children 
iJireaten to make their appearance in cases where 
such an addition woidd tend to a schism among the 
Test of the family; and that is a matt^ which, i 
properly encouraged, a parish officer can conceal; 
TTie farming of the poor — that is, a species of col- 
lusion by means of which those who want labour^ 
ers only at certain seasons, can have them from 
Ae parirfi or workhouse at half-prioe, throw them 
back upon die paiifih when they cease to be 
needed, and get diose who ^npk)y no laboureni 
to contribute to dieir support all the year roimd— • 
is by no means an uncommon practice, and it 
may be made a very profitable one to pariiA 
offieers. Of course it is die interest of those 
officers lihat 1^ sate should be high^ because diat 
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-widens the field in which they are to glean their 
profits ; and as a pretext for the high rate, and a 
cover to the profits, they are anxious to increase 
the number of paupers ; while, as persons who 
act deceitfully in private are always remarkable 
for public demonstrations to the contrary, they 
are very zealous about processes for the removal 
of paupers, and all other demonstrations of acti- 
vity by which they can augment the expense. 
When the business is extensive, indeed, they 
have an associate attorney, who keeps what they 
do legally safe, and shares in the profits of it. 

Such, my Lord, are the effects, almost the 
natural and necessary effects, of a system which is 
very general over England; and in which the 
comforts of all the people, and the moral as well 
as the civil condition of the poor, is very deeply 
interested ; and the whole is probably the result 
of mere ignorance on the part of those with whom 
the system originated. It was no doubt the in- 
tention that those matters should be under the 
direction of the people, in order that these might 
be free firom all chance of tyranny or oppression 
from persons under the government. But while 
they attended to that, they overlooked another 
and a more important matter. . They legislated 
upon the accident, and paid no attention to the 
certainty. They did not bear in mind that Qrraa* 
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nical conduct is no more necessary in a govern- 
ment ofBcer, tlian theft or any other breach of 
the hiw is in a private individual — that it only 
attaches to a bad officer under a bad government 
•—a presumption which was not over complimen« 
tary, either to themselves or their successors. 
But they never considered whether the duty 
which they had delegated to the public was one 
that the public could perform ; or whether, in 
virtue of the common and habitual principle upon 
which the people act, the office would not always 
be got hold of by a "paxtyj and managed by that 
party for their own private interest, and to the 
injury of that very public, to which, for its spe- 
cial benefit, the power of filling the office was 
conveyed. 

This is only one of the many instances in 
which injury has resulted to the people of Eng- 
land, by the placing of matters under their ma- 
nagement which they cannot by possibility ma- 
nage, and the managing of which is the proper 
province and use of a government. So that the 
parish business as well as many other matters 
are but parts of a very important general inves- 
tigation — drawing a line between what can be 
best done by the government, and what best by 
the people. If that were once clearly and accu- 
rately done, and if after that each would confine 
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itself 8tricdy to it« own departmeBt, boA wmiid 
be Tery much relieved and yeiy much benefital. 
I bave in « fDcmer <;bapter hinted at the prin- 
ciple upon which such a distviclian fsheidd fae 
foimded, and it appears tp zoe to be 90 dear «]id 
specific as not to need any fturtber ittnstratbo. 
The fear in England appears to have been that 
go^enunent shonjld have the po^vt^ of doing too 
much — a feaa: w)ueh is very iU*founded, or rather 
iU-judged. Neithf^ govemni^t nor pei^e can 
do too much of that vhidi is thdor proper doty, 
though it is very easy lor either to do too little. 
The proper watchfidness of the people should be 
to prevent the government firom doing that whieb 
it is not its province to do; and there is an 
equally valuable . watchftilness on the part of 
gpvenuuent to prevent the people firou attempt- 
ing that which is not their province. The people 
should take care that gov^ning is not conducted 
for private gain, like a trade, and the govenunen^ 
should keep all general governing out of thi9 
hands of the people, from the certainty that ii 
would go immediately into the hands of a party 
who would be sure to make a trade of it 

The public koaus, or, as they are sometimea 
called, and the name points out who should have 
the charge of them^ ^' the Kino'^s highways^ ase 
another subject that wQuId demand the inoat 
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gnve condd^stioii ; and the ooniiderafioii ought 
to be, not when the thing ean be made better, 
both in line and in fi>imation, thaa they in 
general are at present— for that must be at once 
adbnitted by eveiy body diat knowi any thin^ 
albout the engineerii^ or forming of a road — but 
aa to whether they should remain under the con- 
trol and directian of the preaent ^^ Trust High- 
waymen.^ Perhaps this should have been a 
matter to be discussed when I was noticing local 
acts c^ Parliament — the acts for roads being l^ 
far the least questionable of those ; but I thought 
the matter important enough to be worthy of a 
separate paragraph. 

Now, upon the general prindple, my Lord, I 
am indined to think that the highways of the 
eountry are as much a general matter as the 
army, die navy, or any thing that is or can be 
under the directi<m and superintendence of the 
government ; and I am not sure that there are 
many matters in which private interests will operate 
more than in the entrusting of them to local tnuu 
tees — ^moie especially to the owners of the Linda 
through which the road passes. That diese 
parties should know the locality best, I will allow; 
and I will allow that it is also their interest that 
there fihould be a road, and a good road there, 
because nothing is better calculated than a good 
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road to improve the lands through which it passes; 
but their interest goes a little farther than that, 
and in that little the danger lies that the road 
shall not be the very best one for the public. 
When the road is merely a cross one, made out 
of the common road money, and of advantage 
only to the district, perhaps it should be wholly 
under the management of the proprietors, as a 
private appendage to their lands; luid yet in 
that case there is no absolute security against 
Abuse ; for I have seen the whole of the money 
feai after year swallowed up in making a private 
zoad through an influential proprietor's park, and 
leading only to his own mansion, while the public 
iToad was so neglected that the carriages of the 
j&rmers, even of the farmers upon that pro- 
^prietor'^s own estate, had their wheels up to the 
.naves in ruts in summer, and in mire in winter. 

But when the road is a great public thorough- 
•fare, connecting market-towns and distant places 
^f the country, I have great doubt whether it 
«W be safe under the trusteeship of the local 
owners of the land. A man, through whose 
estate the road passes, has always a particular 
line for that road which he prefers, not for the 
creneral advantage and accommodation of the 
public, but for accommodation to his own estate. 
He does not like the road to come near his 
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house, to pass through a favourite coppice or 
preserve ; and he wishes it to lead through the 
village to the mill, or to the house which he 
fancies that he could let at a higher rent by 
licensing it as an inn. These, and a variety of 
other little circumstances, influence him ; and in 
his eagerness to have them attended to, the more 
important considerations that make the road most 
valuable to the public, whose property it should 
be, and whose interests ought first and chiefly to 
be attended to in the making of it, are in the 
greatest danger of being lost sight of. Then 
he must carry all his favourite directions and 
schemes by speaking fairly, that is, flatteringly, 
to his brother trustees. And how is he to ac- 
complish that.^ The accomplishment of that 
involves an extension of the evil among all those 
that have lands upon the line. In order to get 
them to consent to let him crook the road to his 
interests and fancies, he must allow them to crook 
it to theirs — and thus, every trustee^s fancy and 
job is attended to ; and they forget, in their eager- 
ness to carry these into effect, that the people 
have any thing to do in the matter at all. An- 
other thing, the proprietors of the land through 
which the road passes, will in general have a 
partiality for the old line, whether that line be 
the best or not ; as all the road-side accommoda- 
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tipia^ are abeady ezeoted and in ^xieiciBe; and 

iherefore they hare tbe fidl advantage of a hhmU 
aide j^oprietorship wiAout any adfitiqaat cost; 
and tbe fwoprietors of land ave not nect—arily 
the daai of perwms either tha ablest or the 
most disposed to ineur that These aee sobm of 
the reasons why it is worthy of connuksirtion, 
whether the present ayatem of hagfawqrs and 
Iruat highwaymen should be aontinned. 

Thare are others, however; and one of the 
most iofiortant of tb^ is, whether with our 
Solomons of the th<»oi^h&re, broken down into 
little detached trusts, as they are at present, w« 
^hall ever acquire so mueh information eidier in 
tbe theory or the practice of road-makii^ as to 
enidble us to determine what is the best road that 
we can have over any given soil, or in any given 
situation, or how we are to get it. At all events, 
my Lord, we are at prenent marvdlously lame in 
the thecHry and e^sUy deficient in the praetioe. 
The trustees, though there are some hundseds of 
iBquads of them up and down the country, have 
nev^Tt in as far as I have heard, made the first 
and most elemaitary inquiry in the science of 
road-making ; they have never made the smallest 
experiment to ascertain the difference of power 
necessary to draw a heavy and a light, a &st and 
^w carriage over dopes; and thus thr|r are not 



jfalt lo tdll iss vhat line of roMd^vimthm 0Vicr 
jA« hiH or iDimd its btse, lie up^B fte whole, tine 
wo$t ndwuitMgBo^B ; and yet, my Lord, ABybodjr 
Jbttt tbeiMehres vould have liioiigfat ihut £he]r 
w>idd hoTesetiled tkat point be&fe tl^y had aL- 
J0ved a fine to be staked out, or a maltock to be 

Nmr ace they any better wkii regard to die 
practioe-*^e way m wfaidi, alber the line has 
been delermned iip<m, the road ought to be eon- 
atnieted. They are in that matter mere ▼otaries 
^ fiudiion. A person of the name of Mac Adam 
obaenred that, in the hilly parts of the north of 
England, the north of Ireland, and of Sootland, 
whexe there is a hard bottom, the pnietice was to 
ftrm the aurfiwe of the road of stones brcdcen into 
flBiaU fragments; and that as these ware laidupov 
fade, or somevery hard substratum, the roads wene 
Arm aad durable. Well, the obseryer thought that 
he could do with tike brok^i strmes as Lord Petar 
(of course your Lordship has read Swifit^s Tale 
«f a Tub, if not, it is not the very worst book in 
Ae world for a statesman to gla&ce at), did w«di 
&e bieiwii loaf • Theloafanswcaed weUasaloaf; 
but Lord Peter would needs make beef and mul- 
taa, and custard of it Just in the same mawer 
4he snail stones in road-making: they answered 
TcnaricaUy «dl in the pJaoes where they had 
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been in use for centuries, that is, upon the hard 
substratum ; 1>ut when the substratum was soft, 
the i^ecipe for making a road was very like that £oit 
making a plum-pudding, with this disadyantage, 
that the sun in this climate could never boil or 
bake it into any thing like the requisite consis- 
tency. No matter; that was the fiishionable, 
and for that reason, the &vourite plan, audit 
made the roads better or worse according to cir- 
cumstances. It therefore strikes me, my Lord, 
that the trustees have shown a great want of 
knowledge, as well as of the desire of obtaining 
knowledge, both in the science and the art of 
road-making. 

This obvious want of knowledge of the subject, 
and also a pretty apparent want of the wish of 
obtaining it, together with the biassing circum* 
stances that have been noticed, render it very 
doubtfiil whether the committing of so very im- 
portant a public matter as that of the highways 
of the country to these local trustees, be either 
the very wisest or the very best method of dis- 
posing of the subject. The doubt, too, is in- 
creased when one looks at the Holyhead-road, 
which, I believe, is under the management of a 
Parliamentary committee. More science and 
knowledge of the sulgect, and a more total ab- 
sence of any thing like local interest, are certainly 
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displayed upon that road than upon any other 
line that I have seen in the kmgdom. I hope 
that is an experiment made with a view to ascer- 
tain whether better roads could not be obtained 
under similar, or even more extended . manage- 
menty than under the trusts. 

But besides the consideration, whether any 
public accommodation be the best, there is an- 
other, which is of equal importance, namely, 
whether it be the cheapest, and there are very 
many inducements to an inquiry into that in the 
matter of the trusts. There are many items of 
costs incurred under it, which might surely be 
saved by a more general system. Every trust has 
its bills in Parliament, which cost a good deal of 
money ; each trust has its clerk and its meetings, 
which also consume a good deal ; and each trust 
has its surveyor at aconsiderable sahuy for a very 
Ssw miles of road. Among all these, it isno^ an 
overstraining of the matter to say, that in costs, 
and fees, and salaries, for the payment of which 
the road is not one jot the better, there is as 
much expense incurred as, if the road were pro- 
perly made, would keep it in a constant state of 
repair. Then there is the expense of collecting; 
and, take it in any way, a vast expense it must be. 
If the trustees keep the tolls in their own hands, 
they must have a double set of officers at each 
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gKte; one to see Aat ibe ^tker does not ^ndienie 
ihevioney tiiat he edIeeU; and in «rler ikmt 
dicgr nay not eomlnne for that pufpese, the mtm 
that watches the keeper of the gaite must be «• 
«dl paid as to be above the tempMaon of any^ 
bribe that that keepor coidd tenpt Um with. I^ 
on the other hand, die tolls are let to a taeks- 
many that tackMnan mnst have his pooGt, ortt 
and above paying his keepers; and he end they- 
wiU of necessity endeavonr to make die sam that 
they xaise as great as ever they can. Henoe 
arise the impositiansnpca theigBomnt, diebDaw«- 
beating of tbe ^efeaeeieasy and aU the disgiisling 
acenes diat hec edibited at a tofi^gate, togedwr 
with die loss Df time aoad the MrtBage of decent^ 
nd jnosak. All the sspense of the coUectieBy 
ihe pinfits of the tarksspgn, ud Ae oveachaq^es 
that axe imposed upon the ignacant, though they 
«dd very modi to the cost of travcUttg upon 
those roads, certainly do not increase the eo»- 
fcrt With the psesent system they are perhaps 
imavoiddble-'-iat least we find them Begafanr oon- 
-comitantB ; bat as ihey have no cesmexion wilh 
the goocbmss or the badness of iheioads, they are 
iisefol in nooAer way ihan aa diey augment the 
aums 4hat most be levied npon the people ; and in 
aa iar as diey do this Aey are sot aMwcly a bw- 
dea said harJahip, bnt they are so without mafc- 
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iog any Petvm to Ae public. Wliat vith cne of 
Aese ebomftstiiiices, what in& ancMlier, tlie «ave 
rf tlie highwajv, in the acts, clcrkg, snxveyora, 
and other saatteiB iB the ftrst kistaiice, and in the 
GoUection again, they eertainly cost fiur move in 
pfopoition, oodaeflrly ais rnmit dteogether, as the 
puUic jrevettue. 

Now, py liOid, that b an iHidess exfenge^ 
^ndy therefiire, an «xpmae which it is Teiy de- 
arable to get rid «£ Nor does it appear to me 
diat the aeeomptishaient of that would be a very 
difficult matter, or ia aay way lessen the aeoonu 
midatian of the public. It cocdd be fleeted 
along with the nest of the puUic revwiue, asid 
would 9at incEease the expeiMe of that a single 
akOling. ^^ What ! the i^vomnent collect pence 
at ten dmisrad tunpike gates, at die rate of 
Me hundred pounds a year per gate, and yet not 
mem any additJomftl expense 1^ No, not oolleet 
otte penny at a^sbgle gate ; but knock diem ali 
dowK, and make the highwi^s of E ngland as 
jBeee to the peo^de aa the ataoiosphere. The pre* 
aent mode is not equitaUe* The pedestrian do* 
riires aa adyantage Suaa the read, as well ma die 
rider and die drirer ; bat hepays nodiingftrit: 
aad if those who iamediatdy use a pubEc aecom- 
modatian are to pay for it, that payment ahould 
he e^patahle. Those who ride ought not to he 
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made to pay for those who walk, or else there 
should, in equity, be endless distinctions among 
the riders-rone rate for a fanner, a second for 
a squire, a third for a baron, and so on. 

But roads are public, my Lord ; at least, they 
should be the property of the public as much as 
any thing possibly can be ; and, for that reason, 
they should be paid out of the common revenue 
of the country. When the king drives up firom 
Windsor to hold a drawing-ro<nn at St. Jameses, 
the makers of dresses and gew-gavs in London 
are the persons that make the profit ; and, there- 
fore, they, in equity, should pay the tolls. It Is 
just the same when a waggon load of goods^ or 
any thi^g else, p»§ses along the road; those for 
whose benefit it passes must and do pay the cost. 
The people generally do, therefore, in the ulti- 
mate instance, pay the sums collected at those 
gates; and the more hands that the payment 
comes through, it is ultimatdy the heavier, be- 
cause each adds to it the wages of his labour, 
together with a fee for his trouble, and a profit 
upon both. It is evident that the sums that are 
collected upon the roads ultimately, lliereforey 
foil upon precisely the same parties that would 
pay them, if they were a part of the general 
taxes of the country ; and the only difierenoe is 
that, in . consequence of the scattered way in 
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which they are collected, and the numbei* of par- 
ties through whose hands they have to pass, they 
are doubled — ^nay, more probably, made ten times 
greater before they reach the parties by whom 
they are ultimately paid. 

Now, why not make those parties pay in the 
first instance, and save all the idle men, and idle 
expense ? I can see no reasons, but those that 
are not very reputable. The local gentry would 
lose the consequence which their trusteeship 
gives them; and, which would be much more 
severely felt, they would lose their private ac- 
commodations and their jobs. If you were to 
attempt to make the whole of the public burdens 
fidl directly upon those who reaped the benefit 
in the first instance, you would have ten times 
more labour in ad|usting the laws than in the 
whole public business put together. Gauging 
the capacities of private persons for snuff, and 
wine, and tea, •and all sorts of taxable commodi- 
ties, would be labour without end, and produce 
tive of more jobbing and corruption than one can 
well imagine ; and, therefore, generally, it is not 
done, and in the particular caces in which an 
approximation to it is attempted, the revenue is 
always the most galling and the least produc- 
tive. The rule with regard to revenue is the very 
same as with regard to every thing else. Get it. 
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» ife finii imttaee, where it ean be got «t di^ 
leMt e:qf»cii0e» ud kt it fidl idtuiuiteij wheiv it 
■uqr; aad we knoir where dmt muBt be-«-^iipon 
that whieh alone can pay it-*the prodiicti?e iok 
dustry of the people. Tke man who ig fateaking 
•tones oik the xoad paja a part of die tax upon 
the peer's coadit at passkg Ae gate; but if you 
were to altenqpt to ceUeet it directly fma faim^ 
Ae amoant wouM be so small tibat it woald not 
half pay the coUeetoc. The cdOectioii at die 
toll gates is not quite so bad as that, bat still it 
is among the most expcnsiTe of die ordinary 
mediods; and out of the pubhe rerenne, and 
under a general pidblir management, we m^gfat 
have mudt better roada for half the oast of the 
present ones. 

But besides the misehief diat ensues ta die 
puMic, by delegating public matters to persona 
who, Mke diose trustees, do not understand diem, 
and, thctefore, do them in an improper, bungling, 
and expensive manner, there is an injury done to 
the parties themselyes* That sayii^ of Nebon^s 
is not a bad general one— ^^ Ei^hmd expeetv 
every man to do his duty,^ meaning thereby diat 
he should do diat whidi belongs to hiB dim station 
and nodiing more— that a man's duty should 
be his regular bosiness^ diat upon whidi he seta 
hk whole heart and. mini, and whieh is to bring* 



iikfl the wltole cf hi» koBMsr and reward; and 
duit duty is ta be^ niio kutoftce, aupfdementaryy 
or mere l^e-pby . Now the duties of these tms^ 
teesv and of all etkex mea that do pubhe busi* 
ness, ia to aitoid to their own. affairs — to look 
after their estates^ and see that neither them- 
aelvea tior theis tcsanta are injored by fSu^ton 
aaid stewards* One dhqr^s negbet of that would 
do ten thnes more hann tban the attendance of 
the propsiettir at ft tsuatee boavd, even conce^ng 
that that were uaeiil^ would do* good in amonA;. 
andy thoreftire^ fta the attcndanee at the one pfatce 
ia «a evily a» well aa the absence from the other^ 
the systen nudma nstt^a direetly woiae^ It ia 
by giving the whole mui. nndrnded attention of 
their minda to theirproper bosiiiess-^to ihxt by 
which Aey make thek Uimgs, that this country 
has riaem to the eonditioK in which we find it ; 
and it is by that ahme tbatit can be made better, 
or even hept as it is; It mattera litde whether 
that business be the cane of a finrtune to which $k 
mair faaa beelD hotn, or daily tail for the most 
omimon necessaries of life. The man. of proi* 
perty who neglects hfe estate h just aa much 
deserving of being put in the stocks or sent to 
hard labour as a vagabond^ as the kbourer who» 
wiQ not work. Indeed^ he is deservii^ of m 
mfueh more serece diaatiBrmtnt^ inaannch as hiia 
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idleness and misconduct are a much greater loss 
to the public ; and were I overseer, and found 
a single squire meddling with any thing else, 
while one inch of his estate were susceptible of 
improvement, I would whip the truant soundly. 

They talk about agricultural distress, my Lord, 
and well so they may ; for how can it but be in a 
state of derangement, and consequently of dis* 
tress, when the men who ought to be the very 
soul of agrictdtiu^ are neglecting it, and run- 
ning about doing all sorts of things that have no 
connexion with it ? The man who, hy his coun- 
cil or his example,' or both,' ought to be putting 
life and animation into a hundred fiirmers, and 
who would wohderfiiUy benefit both himself and 
his country by so doing, throws all the advan- 
tage away in order to haggle about whether 
the highway should run through this quagmire 
or through that, or whether horses can have their 
wind broken most advantageously upon his own 
hill or upon his neighbour's. 

If people followed the same plan idl over 
society, my Lord, there would soon be an end of 
all greatness and of all comfort. If your Lord- 
ship and your officers had turned road-makers, 
or administrators of the game laws in Spain, and 
few cotmtries have more need of road-making, die 
shortest road out of that country would soon 
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have been the 8afest*-the only practicaUe one-^ 
if even it had been left so. If the merchants and 
manufacturers were to follow the example of the 
landowners, there would soon be very little reve- 
nue from the customs or the exdse. If your 
Lordship were to do nothing but yawn and 
lounge, and attend the club and the opera, and 
chatter to women at one place, and to men yet 
more garrulous than any women at another, before 
the year were out, Downing-street might be let 
for a potato garden. 

But, my Lord, it would be a strange anomaly 
if, while all other persons in the country, from the 
first minister of the king to the humblest day- 
labourer, must make their business their first, 
their chief, and their constant attention — ^must 
attend to it late and early, never have it a mo- 
ment out of their minds, watch all contingencies, 
and find how th^ bear upon it, and watch the 
very winds to catch them advantageously; it 
would be passing strange, • I say, my Lord, if 
all other persons, private or official, were obliged 
to do this, and were great and prosperous only 
in proportion to the care and constancy with 
which they do it; and yet if the landowner, 
who, if we would believe him, would persuade us 
that he is the only useful man in the country, 
should have nothing to do in his proper capacity 
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but dose, and drire about vith and after vild 
beasts. 

If they have nothing to do but that, jrou must 
agree with me, my Lord, that they are of all 
mankind the most useless — ^a race that might be 
all swept off the fiice of the earth to-morrow, and 
no person or thing feel the loss. This, it must 
be admitted, is but a sorry estimate of persons 
who stand so high in everybody's estimation; but 
it is the estimate that they virtually make of 
themselves — ^not the true one, we should hope, 
indeed we know — but still a very l^itimate de- 
duction from their own conduct. We do now 
and then catch a glimpse at the demonstration of 
its fidsehood ; and nothing can be more delightful 
or satisfactory than such glimpses, when we do get 
them. We occasionally see a proprietor devot* 
ing his whole mind and attention to his estate— 
planting, ploughing, sowing, and omamentuig, 
till the whole place be a paradise, and as rich as 
it is beauti&l : and the people under him and 
about him, catch fire and emulation, all is 8uc-> 
cessM improvement ; and Mr. Agricultural Dis- 
tress sneaks off, and never' shows his &ce there 
again while the system lasts. 

Now, I want to |f:now why that is not univer-- 
sal. The same sun shines, and the same wind 
beats upon the wise man and the fool. Nor is it 
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owing to any natund admntagei in the placet 
that are thus zendered at once beaatifiil and pro- 
dncdre. Quite the reverse : some of the most 
Kpnarkable, beautiful, and profitable improve- 
ments of the land that I have ever witnessed, 
have been in districtB naturally very bleak, and 
vcpaa soils very barren, as if industry took a plea- 
sure in die overcoming of obstacles. 

^^Aye, but the expence of improving land, 
who can bear that?^ Dreams and nonsense! 
What is the expense of turning over a sod with 
a spade, and putting a potato under it ? One 
month^s work to some pocnr fellow, whom the 
want of some such system has sent seeking from 
door to door, or to rot in the parish workhouse ; 
and yet this same simple observation will find the 
man and his finnily a dinner. So fiur from the 
improvemait of land being a costly matter, it is 
the cheapest of all improvements, and the one 
that brings the most speedy and certain return. 
The powers of nature work with the fiurmer, my 
Lord : the sun, the wind, the rain, and the snow, 
are his ^ministers; and the very plants that he 
rears add* a porti<m to the soil ; and if man do 
not turn them to the proper account, the fiiult is 
his own. 

If no profit result, or if large and immediate 
profits do not result, there may be an alteration. 
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but assuredly there is no improvement ; - there is 
a waste and spoiling. I regtet to say that we 
have many more instances of this than of the 
other and better. And how could the case have 
been otherwise ? Th^e has been a lamentable 
want of the march of intellect among the Clays ; 
and if they had been studying soils and com* 
pacts and the weather, and the nature of useful 
plants and animals^ the situations best adapted 
for them, and the cheapest and most successful 
modes of rearing them, while they have been 
thumbing a turnpike act, fumbling over Bum'^a 
Justice, or delving at the game laws, we should 
not have heard so much about agricultural dis- 
tress. They have very frequently begun at the 
wrong end of the matter : done first, and then 
learned ; and the consolatory lesson has of course 
been, that what they had done was very foolish* 

You have done a little in the way of fiurming, 
my Lord ; but I dare say you never thought of 
growing pine apples in the closes of Strathfield- 
say, in the same way that yo^r neighbours were 
growing carrots and ruta baga. And why net ? 
Simply because there was not temperature enough 
to ripen them. Men may mdke improvements, 
but they cannot alter the laws and course of 
nature. They cannot bring InditL into England. 
As little can they have the vale of Glo^ster on 
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the Grampians, or ^e roses of Dorset at Cape 
Bath. They can make nature do a great tied 
more than it otherwise wonld do ; but they caui 
not make it act contrary to itself. They may 
relate, but even in regulating they must foHow. 
That servile, that contemptible love of imita* 
lion, which runs through all the institutions and 
habits of those whom I may designate tYie JUehite 
people of this country, and which is a poison and 
8 curse every where, has shed its baneful in* 
fluence largely here. In society we do not i^ish 
to be what we are best fitted for ; we wish to be 
nhat some other man is ; and we very often go 
'about, not in the most becoming way, to pull him 
down, if we can, and get his place. Just so, in 
8 very remarkable manner, in the alterations of 
land. They have not thought of what would be 
profitable, or even posdUe, they have seen what 
somebody else had, and attempted that ; and as 
the attempt has been often, I may safely say in 
tbe majority of cas^ made without any previous 
information, as to whether it would succeed or 
not, the fact has been, that in all these cases it 
has finled. There has thus been more thrown 
away in ignorance in attempting to accomplish 
that for which the situation and climate were not 
fit, than if skilfully hdd out might have added a 
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fourth, and probaUy a half to the dispoadhle pro* 
dace of the country. 

It is true diat we haye agricultural societiea^ 
and treatises upon the breeding of pigs, and we 
haye ^he people (as in the noted case of die 
fiorin) grubbing up a plant as one of the most 
aosdous weeds at one time, and sending it in 
country members* franks firom one end of die 
country to another at another time ; and we have 
show oxen and pigs, and turnips ; and if die pigs 
be '^ wise,^ and the oxen have two heads or five 
kgs, they make all the better show. That, my 
Lord, is not just what we want. Though one 
ox were as big as die dome of St. Pauls, it woidd* 
only be a great beast after all; and though atur- 
nip should be grown to the sise of die ^^ what* 
d^ye-calLit ?^ on the top of Buckingham palace^ 
it would still be nodiing but a turnip, and moeC 
likely a very fungous and ill-tasted one. What 
we want is» that every man's ox should be wordi 
looking at ; that every man^s turnip crop should 
be good; diat all should have plenty of these 
and die odier products of the field, and diat they 
could be sold cheap. Oars, my Lord, was once 
one of die countries diat supplied the soadi of 
Europe in bread ; why is it not one of them stHl ? 

^ Our manufitcturears have become so nume. 
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lous, and they aase such eateis.^ No. The agricul- 
ture has not been improved with the sameacienoe, 
industry, and perseyerance as the manufactures ; 
and the natural advantages of i^culture, which 
should have kept it forward, have had greatly the 
blame of its lagging behind. The landlords^ 
lords of the soil and the weather, and of these 
only, would have it that these were all. They 
encouraged nothing else, and Aey did not heed 
even these; and the natural consequence has 
been, that talent and activity have run into chan* 
nels where there was more encouragement for 
ibem; and the agriculture, neglected by the land- 
owners, and avoided l^ other people, has fidlen 
behind. 

Well may die agriculturists be distressed under 
such a system of ignorance and neglect, and justly 
may the operative ftrpiers complain that they and 
thdr profession have been deprived of the exam^ 
pk and encouragement of those who ought to 
bftve been at once their patterns and their guides. 
Bui when die landowners themselves complain, 
and they are genenOIy the loudest and have the 
best opportunity, they deserve any thing but pity; 
and aa for relief, that is out of the question, 
until some means be devised for rdieving men 
fipom ihdr own fidly. If they make any bawling 
to jw^ my Lord, tell them bolfly and at once~ 
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It is your own fault If you had attended to 
your estates they would have attended to you ; 
but you have neglected them, and you deserve to 
be neglected. Go learn, and thence do your own 
duty; and then you will be in a condition for re: 
lieving yourselves, and not be degraded to the 
ctodition of beggars.^^ 

These, my Lord, are the' terms in which to ad« * 
dress them, or even more harsh than these ; the * 
very hardiest terms that it may be consistent 
with the dignity of your character and office 
to use. Too haish for them they cannot be, for 
they have been sad spendthrifts. They have had 
committed to them the most important trust 'ill 
the country, and they have neglected it. They 
have had charge and control of the land that ilsed 
to feed us all, and leave something over, and they 
have so neglected it, that it is not now enough. 
Except during the sittings of Parliament (and k' 
good many of them might be spared, without 
much loss there), these persons really have no bu- 
siness to be in town, except for a holiday or two 
in the dull season, when there is nothing domg in ' 
the country. 

Many men, who are otherwise very actively 
and very usefiiUy employed, have estates in land; 
but these are not the persons with whom I find 
fiiolt. They are in fact the great improven^; when: 
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eyer tHey have a few days of leisure, away they> 
whisk down to their estates, and give dieir servants 
and farmers a rousing ; and as they are acquainted 
with the numagement both of business and of men, 
they do as much good in a week as the others 
could in a century. If it had not been that a 
good deal of the land has got into the hands of 
persons of that description, matters would have 
been much worse than they are ; and whole pa- 
rishes would have been wildernesses of furze and 
pheasants. Business-men do not need any school- 
iog ; but of the mere proprietors, those who lite^ 
rally do nothing but consume rent, the whole 
Might to live upon their estates, or if they are too 
fine for that, they ought to sell the estate to some- 
body that would live upon it, and take care of it. 
Whenever I found any of them yawning about 
the lounges, or staring at a print-shop, or doing 
any thing else that shows a man to be idle both 
in body and mind, I would apply the whip to 
them,' and bundle them off to their duty. All 
pretexts to leave their own proper business should 
be taken away firom them, both for their own 
sakes and that of the public ; and they should 
not be suffered to wander about idle. 

Once force them to take the management of 
tiieir own concerns, and fiig away till they learned 
to manage them, and you would soon see tha 

L3 
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•ame dumge in ihe agrieullittral eommnnitjr as 
talents and actiTe superintendence haye effected 
in ibt other parts of it. The owners of the land 
haye the same number of heads and hands as other 
people, and they are generally fine faraimy fd:* 
lows, and good fdlows at heart, too, in the main. 
Thus they haye all the natural endowments that 
should make them a Messing and a boast to the 
country ; and if they would only attend to theic 
own affairs, they would yery soon become so. 
Fiye short years might so change matters, that 
instead of their bawling against the importation 
of com, we should haye, as we used to haye» 
foolish people on the other side bawling at its 
exportation ; and the produce of our fields making 
a full third, with that of our mines and manufiic- 
tures, in causing eyery breese to waft the wealth 
of the world to our shores. This unmld be a 
march of intellect, my Lord: these are our heayy 
troops, and if we could but put them in motion» 
their chaste would be inyindble. They muaif 
howeyer, get rid of the tUhea. 

Thb Quobum is another burden that I would 
take off their shoulders, partly because they 
do not always carry it yery gracefully, bat 
ehicfly to haye their attention undiyided. One 
great olgection to the Quorum is» that the 
SMidMra theieof» in their capacitj of justioon 
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liave a very large portion of discredonaiy 
ponrer, while, as I have said, and as any body 
may see, the class of persons out of which the 
gieater number of their worships are taken, are 
not d&screet enough for managing their own es- 
tates properly. Now the duties which the jus^ 
tices of the peace are ofk;en called upon to per- 
form, are of a more nice and delicate nature than 
those that come before the Lords Justices of As- 
size ; and one of Mr. Secretary PeePs late acts 
has made a gap in the statute book, through 
which an inbreak of additional power has rushed 
upon their worships ; so that the oiBce of justice 
of the peace ought not to be one which can be 
filled by anybody, other than a practising attor- 
ney, who has a dear hundred a-year. 

The office is really of so very nice a nature, 
that it would require to be filled by some one who 
had studied both law and human society with 
very great attention ; and who could devote the 
whole of his time and talents to it; and have 
both his prc^t and his honour in the performance 
of his duty. When a case comes before a judge» 
it is oomparativdly dear and simple, a matter of 
law and of fact; and though both of these may 
be a little cloudy, there are precedents, which 
•re very convenient things for saving a man 
when he makes a Uunder. But the questioa 
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Uefine the justice is aften a fearful question for 
the party — bo less a matter than whether his 
character shall or shall not be blasted for life ; 
ai»cl it is decided in a comer, as it were, without 
any of that solemnity which attends a court of 
justice. The justice hears the local gossip too, 
and can hardly escape being, to some extent, 
affected by the local prejudices. The people 
are also too fiuniliar with him. They haply 
know the frailties of his youth, or something that 
may affect that esteem that always should go forth 
in favour of every thing in the shape of a judge. 
But the justice has, fiurthermore, an interest of 
his own in the district ; and if that interest dtould 
happen to lie in the way of the current of equity, 
the. people will think that there may be a- little 
bending ; and really a man'^s interest is so habitu- 
ally an active principle, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult for himself to avoid the merely mechanical 
intrusion of it, more especially when he is doing 
a gratuitous duty, for which, instead of the usual 
benediction to the charitable, he is rewarded by 
growling and discontent. In such an office, a 
man must always feel as if he were upon thorns ; 
and the situation appears to be so painful, and 
calculated to consume so much of a man's time, 
that really one wonders why any body can be 
found to fill it. And people cast about for per^ 
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aonal inducements ta the nndertaking of an office, 
the effects of which upon the conscience are so 
fearful, and nrhich occupies so much time with* 
out any retum ; and though they do not make 
any very decided discovery, the very suspicion 
throws an unpleasant gloom over the office. Nor 
is this opinion at all an innovation of modem 
times ; for the justices have been a stock subject 
with the satirists of all ages ; perhaps in some, 
cases, because the said satirists tdt that, if they 
should fall into the hands of the justices, they 
would merit a little severity. But still there 
must have been some foundation for it; and, 
therefore, it is at least as singular as wise, that 
the powers and duties of the order should, of 
late years, have been so much augmented. 

It were really very much to be wished, that 
persons who have local interests, and other duties 
to perform— especially duties so important as 
those of proprietors of esti^tes and parish clergy- 
men—should be absolved from those offices ; and 
that the duty should devolve upon others, who 
should be wholly the servants of the public, and 
paid for their service. Men never continue doing 
loduous duties without being paid ; and, there- 
fore, the payment should always be given openly. 
Thatis always the cheapest course ; and it is the 
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only sale one. There is much wanted to be 
known, however, before any opinion can be formed 
as to what wonid be the most advisable substi- 
fate ; though among those who reflect upon the 
matter, and have nothing but the welfare of the 
public to influence their reflections, there cannot 
be two opinions as to the necessity of a change ; 
as wen for the sake of their worships themselves, 
as of those who come before them. 

It would be very easy to adduce proofs of the 
necessity of this change out of many parts of the 
details — such as the game-laws, the licensing- 
laws, and the management of the poor. Bat I 
have no room for these ; and my object is not 
so much to go into details as to show that there 
is one sound general principle that applies to 
every man and every occupation, public or pri« 
vate in the country. That whatever tends to 
the direct and practical increase of wealth, bdng 
the application of human skill and industry to 
some material or other, can be but done by people 
in their own way— end that therefore it would be 
both idle and injurious for the government, or 
any power or party claiming to be a portion of 
the govemmoit, to meddle in any way with that. 
But that every thing which concerns the whole 
people as matter of rq^ation bdongs to the 
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gowrmnent^wd cawiot be well <^ saUdy diieeted 
but by that. These two aie> in all cases m which 
tjbqr can come into omtact, oj^sed to each 
odier ; and tberefcxre the union of them in the 
ttone parson is erroneous in principle^ and always 
haa been, and always must be^ pernicious mprac* 
tioe. This is the first and most important divi« 
sfosi of labour ; and a very large share of the 
annoyances and absurdities that we meet with \si 
the domestic institutions and arrangemaits of 
England have arisen fiom ignorance of this dis* 
tinction, or want of attention to it. If it is pos- 
fflble that men could in any age embody such a 
maxim in words, the maxim seems to have been-- 
<^ To promote the greatest good of the whole, 
the most certain and efficacious way is, for every 
man to n^ect his own a&irs and attend to those 
of hia neighbours.^^ 

In treating of this subject, or rather of a sub-^ 
ject something like this (for if I had found the 
same treated of any where it would have been su* 
peifluoas in ine to write even a line upon it)— m 
what is usually called a liberal manner, it has been 
the practice to attack the division of ranks and the 
imeqnaldistributionofproperty and income. Now^ 
my Loatd, thou{^ I am much less anxious that my 
qpinion^ whra I do venture to state them^ 
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should be thought W^ml by others, than that* 
they should be perceived to be true upon prin-T 
Gtples which must be admitted by ail parties;' 
yet I have no wish to be chissed mtix the illibe*t 
rak ; and therefore I shall take the liberty of 
stating in two sentences my reason for not £reet* 
ing your Lordship^s attrition to those subjects 
of general complaint and vituperation. I may: 
do it still more briefly, my Lord. I do not- 
attack them for the very same reason why I do 
not attack the mud when I come to a piece of 
road more than usually bad. The mud is a 
passive result, that can no more help bemg there* 
than it can help not being in places where the 
system is better ; and therefore I blame the care- 
lessness of the Trust, and of those under them. 
I am aware that there is a very unequal distribu*. 
tion of wealth and income in this country ; and*. 
I am aware that it would be better for all^ 
even for those who have the accumulated heaps,., 
if the case were different. But that is only a re-, 
suit; and though we should set the law aside 
and make a division to>mght, the accumulation 
Would be again in progress to-morrow.. Besides, 
however wrong it may be in theory, and however 
injurious in practice, the law is kioht, as long aa 
it continues to be the law ; and were it even ini*«. 
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fmty itidf, it augkt never to be broken*— 4iot 
even, if possible, by the King faimsdf for mercy— ^ 
the only case in which the law of England caa 
be constitutionally broken. The law should be 
strictly enforced by the judge, and obeyed by^ 
aH while it remains in force ; and it is because 
that should be the case that the oMigation to' 
keep it always the best that can be is so strong' 
upon the legislatuie. This is that which alone: 
can seci^ure prompt, full, and cheerful obedience ; 
and the oMigation to do it .is so strong and so- 
sound that it must «ting to the death, and in the 
death, in every case in which it is wilfully ne* . 
greeted. 

Before I dose this very long chapter there is^ 
one other partial advantage to which I would* 
take the liberty of calling your Lordship^s atten- 
tion; and that is the holders of property in the 
F0KDS. This is a topic that has some chance of 
being impressed upon your Lordship^s attention 
from other quarters. The stetements for the 
year show that there has been a filling off in the 
amount of the revenue;, and, with such a debtaa: 
ours, it is not desirable that die amount of re-, 
venue should be diminished by any tfaingbut a 
direct reduction of taxes. It se^ns to me there- 
five that you may want m additional miUioii». 
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and you vould not be tbe won^ finr two. I do 
B«>t mudh like the system of Exchequer bills; 
It looks paltry— 4ts if yon could not bocrov upcm 
the open credit ; and so are obliged to go to the 
pawnbroker'^8.. 

Now the {und-holdeats^ have &r a long lime 
been enjoying oonsideraUe advantages. The 
capital which they have there has ran between 
finrty and fifty per cent, above what they paid 
for, at least a considerable part of it. This of 
itself would be a very great fiivour to them. 
But they have another one^— that property, and 
it is a vtTjp large sum, is exanpted from taxes, 
and why it should be exempted I really do not 
see. Those who are interested make a good deal 
of noise about the shame of <^ breaking fidth widt 
the public creditor ;^ but really I could imagine 
tile state of the country tabe sudi, that it would 
not only be just^ but absolutely necessary, to cut 
off the public creditor with a shillings— or even 
to fling him and his bond into the Thames. I 
do not say that that or any thing like that is 
necessary at present, or that it will even by pes* 
nfaili^ become necessary. But a little done 
BOW, may spars a great deal hereafter; and I 
think the inoomea ftom fimded property could 
aland to be taxed to the extent of a ipilfion, or 
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perhaps of two. I would not mind the outcry, 
my Lord ; as the fall in the funds — ^the lower 
these are, the better for us all, they will be the 
more easily bought in — ^when we are able ; and 
instead of the public creditor being a bene* 
fiictor to the country, the benefit is all the other 
way. 
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I AM not sufficiently conversant with the black« 
letter part of the subject, my Lord, to know with 
whom, or upon what occasion, the saying had its 
origin ; but it b very generally said, that in this 
country we have a double set of courts, in order that 
the one may soften to us the hardship of the other 
•—that as the courts of common and statute law are 
presumed to do things that are a little hasty or 
severe, the more gentle power of Chancery has 
been set up, in order to suspend the blow, or 
soften it when it does fall. 

Now, though this be a very common saying, 
it is rather a startling one: if the waggon is in 
danger of breaking down with one ton, the addi- 
tion of another would be but a sorry means of 
preventing it; and if justice be too slow or too 
expensive in one set of courts, one really cannot 
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tee how the nutter is to be amended by die ad- 
dition of another set that are more slow and ex- 
pensive still. Yet, such is the kind of relief that 
is afforded' to the people of this country, as is 
amjdy proved by their feelings, which, as they 
are in those cases, feelings of acts, and not of 
opinions, are evidence of the most conclusive de* 
scription. People dislike the law, but they have 
a perfect horror of ■ Chancery, and a man walks 
into that court in nearly the same state of final 
despair as one would walk alive into a sepulchre, 
the doors of which were to be closed, and to ex- 
dude ficom hhn tor ever the light of the sun. 
That is the feeling of every body, saving those 
that make their living by the hardship that the 
court inflicts ; and, therefore, without looking at 
the details, we are bound to regard it as the tnie 
mie. 

But even though it were not, the vary saying 
involves thcproof of its own absurdity. If one 
set of courts were bad — needed correction, they 
must have been so from one of two causes— -the 
law administered, or the mode of its administra- 
tioD. The' first of these could be the case, 
only because the legislature had not done its 
duty— because it had made bad laws at first, or 
because it had not altered them, when, in the 
course of timey they became so. The admini- 
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stratioii, too, could be had only according to law, 
or in Tioladon of it If the fint, that iroiild 
liave been only more bad law, for a good law in* 
Yolves, in its very nature, diat it shall be well ad* 
mini8tered--~a law that has not the power of 
enforcing its own administration, being, in fact, 
no law at all ; and if the bad administration had 
been contrary to law, it should hare been both 
imnishaUe and punished as a crime. Thus, 
whatever may have been the matter with the 
courts of common law, the means of oorrectibn^-- 
for eren that would most natorally have suggested 
themselves to parties who had the welfare of the 
nation at heart-— would certainly not have been 
the establishment of another court, and of a 
court having a superior jurisdicdon, and being, 
as compared with the courts which it was to con- 
trol, independent both of statute and legislature. 
The plan that would have naturally suggested 
Itself to sudi a person would have been to lop off 
the reduced ones, and supply the defects of that 
which already existed, if that, had appeared to be 
the easiest, cheapest, and most usefiil way; and 
if it had not, the alternative would have been to 
make it better, and demolish it entirely^ 

I mention this case, my Lord, rather than 
any one which is a-mere specific instance of 
h^srdship to individnalsy because it shows duit 
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the graeral spizit of lavmaldngtras not, in this 
country, and eq>eciidly in remote times, what it 
ought to hayie been — that the foundation has 
neyer been any dear, broad, and well-defined 
principle that all men of common understanding 
could comprehend and appreciate, but a continual 
bundling together of expedients, generally in 
utter ignorance and very often in apparent in« 
diiFerenoe as to what might be the effects upon 
society. Any thing that anybody had said or 
done appears to have been considered As quite 
good enough for bang a part of the law of 
England ; and, therefore, what with custom, what 
with statute, and what with precedent and dic- 
tum of this judge, and of that judge, there are 
almost as many points in the law of England as 
there are on a thicket of furxe covering a square 
mile, and they stand in as many different dbec- 
tions, and cross each other as often. Of so many 
elements, and those so opposite in their effects, 
is the law of England composed, that 6ne can 
with difficulty find or fiincy any similitude that 
will even partially represait it. The nearest, 
perhaps, is that of a cess-pool, that has been 
from time immemorial collecting the refuse and 
soil of various nations, and many generations. 
Whatever any lawless baron, or foreign invader, or 
any other person who, by any means, fiiir or foul. 
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%$d gcft die power of doing, that, in the prirftte 
kitercourse of the people of Enghtnd, was the 
very thing to make a hiw of, which should remain 
unchanged for and throij^hout all ages. No 
matter how ridiculous it may be in itself— no 
matter though it may be a lone brick of some 
barbaric babel, of which all the rest has 
disappeared, it is not the less precious in its 
nature, or fitted for use, if it can be traced 
back to the barbarous days of Richard the First. 
No matter, about the purpose or party that intro- 
duced it, no matter how confined in its opera- 
tion, no matter how much it may be at variance 
with common sense; only let it be but old 
enough-;-let it be but something that was in use^ 
among a people who were sufficiently illiterate 
and barbarous for being fit law.givers for all 
times, and it becomes immortal. Whatever 
terms the greatest ruffian that ever exterminated 
the family and dependants of a neighbour for the 
purpose of seizing their estate, chose to impose 
upon those bandit followers among whom he 
divided it; that was, of course, the very best 
method for all . ages, so that what would be 
illegal and absurd upon any one manor, is law 
and propriety upon the next ; and a man may 
have his house so situated, that if it requires to 
be re-built, he must pay a fine for leave to pull 
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down the one half, and another fine for leave to 
build up the other. As to what men may or 
may not do, the custom may, in some cases, be a 
good deal more general ; but in most cases it is 
nearly as absurd: and how can it be otherwise? 
it is not the law, because, upon any principle it 
mighi to be the law ; it is the law merely be- 
cause it kaa been the custom. 

Now it is hardly posdble to imagine any 
thing more uncertain and unwieldly, and there- 
fore more perplexing and costly in its operation 
than this, or any thing that a rational man or an 
enlightened nation — ^indeed a nation of any sort, 
would deem less fit for being the foundation of 
justice, the rule according to which every man in 
the nation held his property, his liberty, and his 
life. Even if the several parts of it were wisdom 
. itself — even if no man within the four seas had 
ever done a foolish or a wicked thing, until after 
the death of Richard, that would not improve the 
state of matters, but rather make it worse; because, 
if men had just began to follow customs that were 
not fit for being laws in the days or at the death 
of Richard, it follows, that their perceptions of 
what custom should and what should not be fit 
for becoming a law, must have been getting blun- 
ter and blunter ever since ; and consequently the 
difficulty and uncertainty, and with that the cost 

M 
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Mid vexation, must baye been increasing ako ; 
and thus the perplexity must now be so great, 
that no quantity of tecbnical researcb and memory 
can be equal to it. To render the matter still more 
perplexing and costly, the more that a man has 
of natural sense and acquired knowledge, the less 
fitted he is for finding his way in law. That whieh 
is a guide and help to him in all other matters, is 
a stumbling-block there. However much informa- 
tion, and judgment, and invention, may fit a man 
for understanding the present state of things, or 
contributing to their improvement, most assuredly 
they would be of no use whatever in letting him 
know what had been the custom in the days of 
Bichard ; and therefore, by the very origin of the 
common law, and without any reference whatever 
to the substance, that law is taken out of Ae 
class of things that address themselves to the 
mind; and there is. really no alternative but to 
find some mole to bore into the mud of ages, and 
receive implicitly whatever he chooses to biing 
firom thence. r 

But even that is not all : the dictum of a judge, 
becomes of the same antiquity and value as a cus- 
tom of the days of Bichard ; and possibly, pro* 
bably, indeed I may say certainly, it may be a 
great deal better, must be at all events a great deal 
better adapted to the age in which the learned 
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person officiates But just because it must lie 
thus fiur better, and because he is a learned per- 
son, the system is rendered more absurd and 
more expensive. When it can be traced up to 
the golden age there is no need for inquiry as to 
the author, judge or not judge, learned or igno- 
Yant, any thing that any body said or did then 
were a law. 

Here, my Lord, the subject assumes an aspect 
•o very perplexing, that one really hardly knows 
what to say of it. Have the judges an intuitive 
feeling of what our ancestors wotdd have done 
any time before the death of Richard? or do 
they form their opinions upon abstract consi- 
derations of right and wrong .^^ Take it either 
way, and the difficulty is nearly the same. If 
they have all along had this intuitive knowledge, 
the question of ** how came they by it ?^ stands 
urgent for an answer ; and if that answer is given, 
another question arises, as to how any other 
men — ^the legislature for instance, of all of whom 
this intuitive knowledge of the hidden ways of 
antiquity cannot be predicated in theory, and 
who, in fact proceed, or pretend to proceed, upon' 
the information that they get by present inquiry" 
and observation, can make their law agree with 
that of the judges, of the nature of which they 
are, by hypothesis, quite ignorant ? Even if that 

M i 
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should be satisfactorily explained, there is still a 
greater difficulty; the judges themselves have 
not always agreed upon some points; and un- 
less we take the opinion that the oldest one is 
always in the right, we have no means of decid- 
ing between them. . Even if we explode the in- 
tuitive system altogether; and suppose, as one 
would without looking at the origin of the com- 
mon law, would suppose that ihey apply their 
understandings as men to the case, and thenee 
give their decisions upon the points, the subject 
appears in an attitude more perplexing still. For 
if the opinions of judges, founded upon such > a 
foundation, should be law, it is not easy to see 
why the opinions of other persons should not 
have. the same weight. 

The evil is greater even than that. If the 
judge is to declare what the law is, instead of 
confining himself to what is the law, that is, how 
the law which he finds existing, applies to the 
case before him, then the judges become the 
makers of the law and not the administrators ; 
and the bench is elevated upon the ruins of the 
senate-house. During times like the present, 
such a system, although not very seemly cer- 
tainly, would probably not be very dangerous. 
But unfortunately we are so much a people of 
precedent, thfit if we should once admit it as>a 
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practice, even in times when harmless, we would 
thereby cut ourselves off from the possibility of 
getting rid of it, even when times might render 
it far less safe. 

But these, though they make inconsistency, 
and therefore perplexity, and each enough in the' 
practical application of the law, are not the only 
ingredients in the mass. In addition to all these 
customs and opinions, we have as much statute 
law as might suffice for governing the world — a 
thousand times as much indeed as the whole solar 
system requires, and yet it does not appear that the 
most erratic comet belonging to that system ever 
disobeys. Yes, mass and motion govern the 
whole system ; and yet, besides a countless mul* 
titude of other matters, a mere speck upon one 
of the medium-sized globes in it has more enacted 
law than a man could read in an ordinary life- 
time; and as for his understanding it — that 
is another matter. Yes, my Lord, when we 
think of the wonderful simplicity of the laws of 
nature, we must confess, with some shame and 
humiliation, what bunglers we are in legislation. 
The acts of a single session of the British Par- 
liament, actually occupying more space than the 
whole laws of physical nature, animate and inani- 
mate — even supposing our enactments to be freed 
from all the technical jargon and verbiage, by 
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which their bulk is so much swelled, and their 
meaning so much clouded. 

Now, my Lord, though it has unfortunately 
not been the practice to view these subjects as 
allied, or even as in juxtaposition, there may be a 
great deal more reflected firom the one upon the 
other, than would at first be supposed ; and the 
history, at least of the laws of physics, may be 
made most instructive in conducting legislation 
for man — and more especially as to the value of 
the wisdom of antiquity, and the dutiesleven of 
the highest authorities in days of darkness. 

If upon the subject of physics we had looked 
to the days of Richard I. ; and held that what 
was opinion then should be law now, and in 
all time coming— ^if we had done that, from 
the time of Richard downwards, without having 
recourse to the exercise of our eyes, or ears, 
and our judgment, I do not think it at all 
unlikely that the civil institutions and customs 
of the same period would have answered us 
well enough still ; because we should still have 
been a race of ignorant and semi>barbarous per- 
sons. The laws of physics were then, my Lord, 
and for long after them, very much like what 
the dicta of our judges are. Of course, I do not 
mean in the matter, but in the mode ; they were 
the opinions of those who had influence sufficient 
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for being believed ; and they were believed merely 
on account of that influence, and without any 
knowledge, or capacity for knowledge, on the 
part of those who believed them, as to whether, 
they were well-founded or not. The foundation . 
was, indeed, never made a question; for the 
belief in them was as implicit as if it had itself 
been a law of nature. Yet when men began to 
seek for the laws of nature, in the place where - 
we are now very well convinced that the know* 
ledge 6f them can alone, be found, in the 
events or phenomena of nations, all those dicta, 
implicitly as they had been believed for ages, 
were found to be utterly without foundation.. The 
old laws of physics had been Tnade^ not dtVco- 
vered ; and when men began to dufcover laws, 
tliey found not only that the made ones already 
promulgated were false, but that it was quite im* 
possible that any made law of physics could be 
true. 

And I have very strong suspicions, my Lord — 
nay, I am almost, if not altogether, sure, that 
the laws of society wiU never become just quite 
what they ought to be, until those who have the 
privilege of promulgating or declaring them, shall 
follow a course pretty simikr to that followed by 
those who promulgated the true laws of physics. 
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and diereby laid the foundation of all that splen- 
did improvement that we have since seen in everjr 
thing physical ; and in which the experience of 
the past involves so much of hope, nay, almost of 
certainty, in the future, that we cannot even in 
the boldest exercise of fancy exceed the limit, if 
we do not violate the law of sequence. 

Though legislators, and other persons who 
take a lead in the affairs of the world, make forma 
of government and codes of law, they do not 
make human nature. That, my LoflpiM the 
same Creator as the merely physicab^pimrof the 
creation-— as the suns and systems, of which we 
now, since we have discovered the true laws, 
think the old laws of human invention so very 
absurd. And the time may come — ^I hope it 
will come, my Lord, for it is the spirit of the 
British constitution to speed its advent-^when 
men shall be as much astonished and amused at 
the then exploded and antiquated book which 
shall transmit to them the confiision of our 
spheres, and orbs and epicycles of law and legis- 
lation far man, as we are at those of the great 
aetrononier of Alexandria. 

When once we can shake off our vanity and 
sdf-eonceit, and seek for the principles that shall 
x^nlate, or nther that shall be the laws which 
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govern men, it is very probable that we sball be 
quite astonished at the extreme simplicity of the 
matter ; and that we shall wonder why the great 
and the ambitious should have, in all ages, vexed 
themselves in vain attempts to do that which, 
but. for their interference, nature would have 
done for itself in a mere application of those 
powers which the Author of nature has so ad* 
mirably fitted for the accomplishment of the 
grand purpose of his will — the greatest good of 
the wfei^lefcj'n Before that time can come, how- 
ever, we hare much both to learn and to forget ; 
and under the latter denomination, I sjiispect we 
must include the greater part of the exisdng law 
of England, and, above all, the spirit in which 
that law has been enacted. 

Upon the details, my Lord, there is not much 
to be said. They are results ; and till the prin- 
ciple be altered, they are but trifles. Inquiry- 
knowledge, is that which is wanted ; and without 
that, not only the best intentioned, but the most 
promising alterations might, in practice, be found 
alterations for the worse. In obtaining informa- 
tion, and information from sources less likely to 
taint it than those from which it has been but 
too often obtained, you must do good ; and in 
cutting away much of that which exists, you can- 
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not possibly do Iiann ; but beware bow, without 
the necessary information, you do any thing 
new, lest the strength of him who might be 
her delirerer, help to rivet the chams of our 
country. 

Common Sense. 



THE END. 
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